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VERGIL’S APPRENTICESHIP. II 


By TENNEY FRANK 


VERGIL’sS “CIRIS’? AND MESSALLA 

It is not my intention to review the mass of material that con- 
cerns the authorship of the Ciris. The masterly discussions of 
Drachmann (Herm., 1908, pp. 405 ff.) and Vollmer (Siz. Bayer. 
Akad., 1907, pp. 335 ff.) have summed up the most important argu- 
ments in favor of the Vergilian claim, and these seem to me conclusive. 
But here also the right decision has failed to carry due weight because 
the defenders of the poem have not discovered a reasonable historical 
setting for it. The following considerations may perhaps aid in the 
removal of the persistent doubt. 

In the first place, the certainty that Vergil addressed Catalepton 
ix to Messalla adds a heavy weight of probability in favor of the 
Vergilian authorship of the Ciris, not only because it helps to vindi- 
cate the tradition on which both rest, but also because it establishes 
the certainty that Vergil and Messalla were on the very terms of 
friendship that the dedication of the Ciris assumes. Striking also 
is the occurrence in both poems of the unusual phrase communem 
deum (Ciris 359; Cat. ix. 50), which indicates a common author for 
both poems, since neither was published for the time being. But 
the strongest point for the Ciris gained from the eulogy is in the 
explicit statement of Vergil that he was a student of Callimachus, 


and that presumably in some poem of special interest to Messalla. 
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A more direct reference to the Ciris we could hardly hope to have in 
verse. Again, with the Culex dated in the year 48, we can hardly 
refuse to interpret Ciris 20, 

quamvis interdum ludere nobis 

et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum, 
as a direct reference! to the Culex, with a specific allusion to its 
line 35. 

As for the date of the Ciris, there are no references in the poem 
that do not accord best with the period bounded by the Culex and 
the Eulogy. When Messalla was studying at Athens in 44 he could 
well be addressed as juvenum doctissimus if Cicero’s letter to Brutus 
cited above was not mere flattery. His interest in philosophy, which 
Vergil assumes in Cris, 36-41, is well known to readers of Horace, 
and his interest in poetry, implied in Vergil’s dedication, is fully 
vouched for in the ninth Catalepton. Vergil’s life also is in accord 
with the hints afforded by the Ciris. According to the preface 
Vergil had written a large part of the Cris in his early youth (1. 45), 

prima rudimenta et juvenes exegimus annos, 


but had laid it aside when he had turned from poetry and rhetoric 
to Epicurean philosophy (Il. 1-8). This clearly accords with Cat. 5 
and the notes of Donatus. The muses, however, insisted upon 
returning—indeed Vergil in Cat. 5 left the door invitingly unlocked 
—and his first ambition as a student of Siro was to write a poem in 
the style of Lucretius (Il. 15-18), until he found his powers insuffi- 
cient (ll. 36-43). To this regretful experience we have a clear refer- 
ence in the melancholy line of the Georgics (ii. 484), 
sin... . frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis. 


Meanwhile, though still with Siro, he at times tried verse-writing, 
and he promised (l. 44) his novuwm volumen (1. 100) to Messalla in 
the hope that in its composition he might satisfy and thus purge 
himself of the blandum morem (1. 11). The mood in which he wrote 
thus is clearly felt again in the last lines of the ninth Catalepton. 
Nothing could more aptly portray the Vergil of the period between 
the Culex and the ninth Catalepton than the self-revelation of this 


1Line 100, novum .... volumen, may also imply that another volume had 
preceded. 
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prologue. It seems clear that the poem was begun as early at 

least as the Culex, while the prologue dates some little time before 

42, the date of the Hulogy of Messalla. It may be that line 28, 
felices qui talem annum videre diemque 


may allow the inference that Messalla had actually seen the Panathe- 
naic procession! in 45 or 44. Again, Vergil’s elaborate metaphor of 
the peplos might possibly have been suggested by the pedantic title 
of Varro’s book of worthies, to which Cicero in the year 44 refers 
as Ilerdoypadia (Ad Ait. xvi. 11.3). If these be indeed direct refer- 
ences the prologue must be dated in 44-43; in any case the whole 
tone of the prologue calls for a date very near to that. 

The epyllion apparently shared the fate of the eulogy. It is 
easy to comprehend how poems meant for Messalla might be 
repressed after Philippi and Messalla’s protracted absence with 
Antony in Egypt. After his return the poems were out of the ques- 
tion; the eulogy had lost its occasion and the epyllion its favor with 
the change in literary taste. The very fact that Vergil himself used 
its lines singly and in groups in the most unsparing manner, even in 
the Eclogues, is proof that he very soon abandoned every thought of 
publication, and if we place its completion shortly before Philippi 
we can understand why he showed it so little mercy. 

The slow recovery of the Ciris to the Vergilian corpus, a task 
involving many studies since Skutsch reopened the question in 1901, 
has brought lovers of Vergil nothing but pleasure. With all its 


’ flaws, due mainly to incorrect Hellenistic methods of composition, 


it has exquisite lines, and, what is even more interesting, a true 
poet’s patent efforts to win new impressions, to penetrate into a 
richer vein of sentiment, to portray the humian heart under stress 
of emotion, to sacrifice mere logic of form for fragments of passion, 
flashes of new scenery, and collocations of living and pathetic words. 
What does not the Aeneid owe to the painful cameo work of the Ciris ? 
In his maturity Vergil himself recognized all the flaws of the epi- 
sodic style of narrative and saw the danger of stressing trivial pathos 


1In the fourth century B.c. the great festival was held in the third year of the 
Olympiad, but references in the Roman period seem to indicate that the date had been 
altered (Momm., Feste d. Athen). Perhaps Sulla had asked for the favor of a cele- 
bration when he was in Athens in 84, in which case the year 44 would bring a return 
of the event. 
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and of an elegance in diction that resulted in preciosity. All this he 
ruthlessly pruned away. What he had gained from the training of 
eye and heart and hand he practiced with an ever-increasing sureness. 
The accuracy of his inward sight, the depth of sympathy, the beauty 
of phrase and scene, the romance that plays throughout the Aeneid, 
all these owe very much to the long hours that he gave some twenty 
years before to this ill-fated poem of his youth. 


VERGIL IN THE GARDEN 


The dedication of the Ciris was written, as we have seen, in the 
“Cecropius hortulus” at Naples. There after the death of Phaedrus 
and the disasters that had befallen the xjzros at Athens a new center 
of Epicureanism was formed about Philodemus and Siro. There the 
devotees gathered in a community in orthodox manner “to seek 
truth together”’ and to keep the sacred days. Hither it was that 
Vergil fied from the uncongenial plodding over rhetoric to seek 
inspiration for a poem that might be worthy of Lucretius (Ciris 5). 

The date of his departure from Rome cannot be fixed with pre- 
cision, though we know that it must have been some time before 42 
B.c., when, as Catalepton viii reveals, Siro had died and Vergil 
had come into possession of his villula. The somewhat untrust- 
worthy Probi vita says: ‘‘ Vixit pluribus annis liberali in otio secutus 
Epicuri sectam insigni concordia et familiaritate usus Quintili, 
Tuccae et Vari.”” This note seems to be reliable, but as Vergil 
remained at Naples after the death of Siro, closely connected with 
these men and in intimate relations with Philodemus, we cannot 
assume that the plures anni were all before 42. A suggestion, though 
not very precise, may be drawn from the fifth Catalepton, which 
implies some little composition in verse already accomplished. It 
also seems to contain in its contrast between rhetorum ampullae and 
rhoso non Achaico verba a reference to Calvus’ criticism of the preva- 
lent Ciceronian style of oratory, which was expressed in the years 
47-462 Since this poem is also a farewell to the Muses, and we 
can find little verse except the Culex and a part of the Ciris to date 


1 See Crénert, Kolotes und Menedemus, p. 126, and Cic. De fin. i. 65: ‘‘quod fit 
etiam nunc ab Epicureis.”’ 


2 See “Cicero and the Poetae novi,” Amer. Jour. Phil., XL, 412. 


sealens: 
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before it, we cannot be far wrong if we place Vergil’s departure 
in 47-46. 

That he actually left Rome is attested by the Vita of Servius, 
which says explicitly Neapoli studuit. Indeed, every contempora- 
neous reference to Siro implies that his home was at Naples and not 
at Rome. 

The scene of Cicero’s Academica ii, which mentions Siro (106), 
is laid at Bauli in 60 B.c. In De finibus ii. 119 Cicero speaks of 
Siro and Philodemus as familiares nostros, cum optimos viros, tum 
homines doctissimos. Here the scene is laid at the Cumaean villa 
in the year 50. Both of these dialogues were written in the year 
45, the same year that Cicero, in a letter to the Neapolitan banker 
Vestorius, implies that the latter was a neighbor of, or at least in 
direct communication with, Siro (Ad fam. vi. 11. 2). Recently 
Crénert has deciphered an undated fragment of a Herculanean roll 
of Philodemus, which mentions Siro in connection with the group 
of men pursuing philosophic studies at Naples and Herculaneum.' 
To these references I would suggest the addition of one more. In 
one of his charming letters to Paetus in 46 Cicero rallies his hungry 
Epicurean friend about a trick he had played his professor at Naples. 
The text gives the professor’s name, in the dative case, as Dioni 
(Ad fam. ix. 26). We know of no Epicurean lecturer by this name, 
but if we recall that Cicero’s three references to Siro were made soon 
after this correspondence with Paetus, who apparently mentioned 
his professorial friend more than once, and that the place, date, and 
sect would suit Siro admirably, we may well venture to change the 
text to Sironi. At any rate Siro is assigned to the Bay of Naples by 
so many clear references that the words of Vergil’s fifth Catalepton 
(“‘nos ad beatos vela mittimus portus’’) must be accepted as a refer- 
ence to an actual journey. 

Even after Siro’s death Vergil seems to have remained at Naples 
as Donatus implies. In 38 he with Varius and Plotius came up from 
Naples to meet at Sinuessa the group of diplomatic travelers described 


1 Op. cit., p. 125, with corrections offered by Kérte, Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1907, p. 264: 
S)dxer 5’ éx[avenOeiv] ped’ judy els [riv Ned]roduw axpds rdv [plAraroly Lipwra xal rhv 


[wept abr]dv exe? Sialrnlow Kal di]rAocddous evepy|foar dutlAlas ‘HpxAlavéwe re cvxvd]- 
Te[poy mapevitarpiyat. 
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by Horace in his Brundisian diary; Vergil says explicitly that he 
wrote his Georgics (37-33 B.c.) at Naples (iv. 464), and in 29 
he still seems to be there, since it was to the nearby Atella that he 
went to meet Augustus returning from the East. Indeed Donatus 
says that the poet was seldom seen in Rome. 

As the charred fragments of Philodemus’ rolls are published one 
by one, we begin to realize that the students of Vergil have failed 
to appreciate the influences which must have reached the young 
poet in these years of his life in a Greek city in daily communion with 
oriental philosophers like Philodemus and Siro. After the death of 
Phaedrus these men were doubtless the leaders of their sect; at 
least Asconius calls the former illa aetate nobilissimus (In Pis. 68). 
Cicero represents them as homines doctissimos as early as 60 B.c., 
and though in his tirade against Piso—ten years before Vergil’s 
adhesion to the school—he must needs cast some slurs at Piso’s 
teacher, he is careful to compliment both his learning and his poetry. 
Indeed there seems to be not a little direct use of Philodemus’ works 
in Cicero’s De finibus and the De natura deorum written many years 
later. At least Catullus, Horace, and Ovid made free to paraphrase 
some of his epigrams.! And these verses may well guard us against 
assuming that the man who could draw to his lectures and companion- 
ship some of the brightest spirits of the day is adequately represented 
by the crabbed controversial essays that his library has produced. 
These essays followed a standard type and do not necessarily reveal 
the actual man. Even these, however, disclose a man not wholly 
confined to the xiprat d6£at, for they show more interest in rhetorical 
precepts than was shown by the founder of the school; they are more 
sympathetic toward the average man’s religion and not a little 
concerned about the affairs of state. All this proves a healthy reac- 
tion that more than one philosopher underwent in coming in contact 
with Roman men of the world, but it also doubtless reflects the tend- 
encies of the Syrian branch of the school from which he sprang; 
for the Syrian group had had to cast off some of the traditional 
fanaticism and acquire a few social graces and a modicum of worldly 
wisdom in its long contact with the magnificent Seleucid Court. 


1 Kaibel, Philodemi, epigrammata; Hendrickson, Amer. Jour. Phil., 1918, p. 27; 
Reitzenstein, Pauly-Wissowa, art. ‘“‘Epigram.’’ 
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Philodemus was himself a native of Gadara, that unfortunate 
Macedonian colony just east of the Sea of Galilee, which was subjected 
to Jewish rule in the early youth of our philosopher. He studied 
with Zeno of Sidon, to whom Cicero also listened in 78, a masterful 
teacher whose followers and pupils, Demetrius, Phaedrus, Patro, 
probably also Siro, and of course Philodemus, captured a large part of 
the most influential Romans for the sect. How Philodemus taught 
his rich Roman patrons and pupils to value not only his creed but 
the whole line of masters from Epicurus we may learn from the 
Herculanean villa where his own library was found, for it contained 
a veritable museum of Epicurean? worthies down to Zeno, perhaps 
not excluding the teacher himself if we could but identify his portrait. 

The list of influential Romans who joined the sect during this 
period is remarkable, though of course we have in our incidental 
references but a small part of the whole number. Here belonged 
Caesar, his father-in-law Piso, who was Philodemus’ patron, Manlius 
Torquatus, the consulars Hirtius, Pansa, and Dolabella, Cassius 
the liberator, Trebatius the jurist, Atticus, Cicero’s life-long friend, 
Cicero’s amusing correspondents Paetus and Gallus, and many 
others. Tosome of these the attraction lay perhaps in the philosophy 
of ease which excused them from dangerous political labors for the 
enjoyment of their villas on the Bay of Naples. But to the Roman 
the greatest attraction of the doctrine lay in its presentation of a 
tangible explanation of the universe, weary as they were of a childish 
faith and too practical-minded to have patience with metaphysical 
theories now long questioned and incomprehensible except through 
a tedious application of dubious logic. 

Vergil’s companions in the Cecropius hortulus, destined to be his 
life-long friends, were, according to Probus, Quintilius Varus, the 
famous critic, Varius Rufus, the writer of epics and tragedies, and 
Plotius Tucca. Of his early friendship with Varius and Tucca he 
has left a remembrance in Catalepton i and vii, with Varus in Eclogue 
vi, while Horace combined all their names more than once in his 


1 Italiam totam occupaverunt. Cic. Tusc. iv. 7. 


2 See Croénert, Jahresb. Oest. Arch. Inst., 1907, p. 150; Rossbach, Neue Jahr, 
1899, p. 56, finds among them the portraits of the Epicurean rulers of Syria, Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Demetrius Soter, but on rather unsatisfactory evidence. 
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verses.! That the four friends continued in intimate relationship 
with Philodemus, Kérte has shown from fragments of the rolls.” 

Into the general question of Philodemus’ influence upon Varius 
and Vergil, Varus and Horace, the critics and poets who shaped the 
ideals of the Augustan literature, it is not yet time to speak. It will 
be difficult ever to decide how far these men drew their materials 
from the memory of their lecture-rooms; whether for instance Varius’ 
de morte depended upon his teacher’s repi Oavarov, as has been sug- 
gested, or to what extent Horace used the zrepi épyifjs and zepi xaxiav 
when he wrote his first two epistles, or the wepi xoAaxelas when he 
instructed his young friend Lollius how to conduct himself at court, 
or whether it was this teacher who first called his attention to Bion 
and Menippus; nor does it matter greatly, since the value of these 
works lay rather in the art of expression and timeliness of the doc- 
trine than in originality of view. 

In the theory of poetic art there is in many respects a marked 
difference between the classical ideals of the Roman group and the 
rather luxurious verses of Philodemus, but he too recognized the 
value of restraint and simplicity, as some of his epigrams show.® 
Furthermore his theories of literary art are frequently in accord with 
Horace’s Ars poetica on the very points of chaste diction and precise 
expression which this Augustan group emphasized. It would not 
surprise his contemporaries if Horace restated maxims of Philodemus 
when writing an essay to the son and grandsons of Philodemus’ 
patron. However, after all is said, we recall that Vergil had questioned 
some of the Alexandrian ideals of art before he came under the 
influence of Philodemus,’ and the seventh Catalepton as interpreted 
by Birt gives a hint that Varius thought as Vergil. It is not unlikely 
that Quintilius Varus, Vergil’s elder friend and fellow-Transpadane, 


1Cf. Hor. Sat. i. 5. 55; i. 10. 44-45 and 81; Carm. i. 24. 

2 Rhein. Mus., 1890, p. 172. The names of Quintilius and Varius occur twice: 
the rest are too fragmentary to be certain, but the space calls for names of the length of 
TAd]rve and Od[epyfxe, and the constant companionship of these four men makes the 
restoration very probable. It is usual to suggest ‘Opda]rie, but this seems to me less 
probable than Plotius. 

3 Cf. Hendrickson, Amer. Jour. Phil., 1918, p. 35, referring to Anth. Pal., XI, 44. 

4 See Kiessling-Heinze, Ars poetica, on ll. 242, 449, 130, 319. 

5 Cf. Cat. v, the apologetic prologue of the Ciris, and the last lines of the Messalla 
Eulogy. 
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who had grown up an intimate friend of Catullus and Calvus, had 
in these matters a stronger influence than Philodemus. 

There are, however, certain turns of sentiment in Vergil which 
' betray a non-Roman flavor to one who comes to Vergil directly 
from a reading of Lucretius, Catullus, or Cicero’s letters. I refer 
here to the suggestion of Oriental proskynesis found in the very first 
Eclogue and developed into complete “emperor worship” in the 
dedication of the Georgics. This language, here for the first time 
used by a Roman writer, is not to be explained as simple gratitude 
for great favors, as has been repeatedly said.! It is not even satis- 
factorily accounted for by supposing that the young poet was some- 
what slavishly following some Hellenistic model.? Catullus had 
paraphrased the Alexandrian poets, but he could hardly have inserted 
a passage of this import. Nor was it mere flattery, for Vergil has 
shown in his frank praise of Cato, Brutus, and Pompey that he does 
not merely write at command. No, these passages in Vergil show 
the effects of long years of association with Greeks and Orientals 
that had steeped his mind in expressions and sentiments that now 
seemed natural to him, though they must have surprised many a 
reader at Rome. His teachers at Naples had grown up in Syria 
and furthermore carried with them the traditions of the Syrian branch 
of the school that had learned to adapt its language to suit the whims 
of the deified Seleucid monarchs. As Epicureans they also employed 
sacred names with little reverence. Was not Antiochus Epiphanes 
himself a “god,’’ while as a member of the sect he belittled divinity ? 
Naples too was a Greek city always filled with Oriental trading folk, 
and these carried with them the language of subject races. It is 
at Pompeii that the earliest inscriptions on Latin soil have been 
found which recognize the imperial cult, and it is at Cumae that the 
best instance of a cult calendar has come to light. It is a note, one 
of the very few in the great poet’s work, that grates upon us, but 
when he wrote as he did he was probably not aware that his years of 
residence in the “garden” had indeed accustomed his ear to some 
un-Roman sounds. Octavian was of course not unaware of the 
advantage that accrued to the ruler through the Oriental theory of 


1Cf. Heinen, Klio, XI, 140. 
2 Wissowa, Hermes, 1902, p. 157. 
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absolutism, and furtively accepted all such expressions. By the 
time Vergil wrote the Aeneid the Roman world had acquiesced, and 
Vergil’s phrases in that work doubtless seemed to his contemporaries 
more than restrained. 

Again, I would suggest that it was at Naples that Vergil may most 
readily have come upon the ‘‘messianic” ideas that occur in the 
fourth Eclogue, for despite all the objections that have been raised 
against Marx! there are conceptions there which were not yet natural- 
ized in the Occident. The child in question is thought of as a Soter 
whose deeds the poet hopes to sing (1. 54), and furthermore lines 7 
and 50 contain unmistakably the Oriental idea of naturam parturire, 
as Suetonius phrases it (Aug. 94). Quite apart from the likelihood 
that the Gadarene may have gossiped at table about the messianic 
hopes of the Hebrews, which of course he knew, it is not conceivable 
that he never betrayed any knowledge of, or interest in, the prophetic 
ideas with which his native country teemed. Meleagar, also a 
Gadarene, preserved memories of the people of his birthplace in 
his poems, and Caecilius of Caleacte, who seems to have been in 
Italy at about this time, was not beyond quoting Moses in his rhetori- 
cal works.” 

Furthermore, Naples was the natural resort of all those Greek 
and Oriental rhetoricians and philosophers, historians, poets, actors, 
and artists who drifted Romeward from the crumbling courts of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Pergamum. There they could find 
congenial surroundings while discovering wealthy patrons in the 
numerous villas of the idle rich near by, and thither they withdrew 
at vacation time if necessity called them to Rome for more assiduous 
tasks. Andronicus, the Syrian Epicurean, brought to Rome by 
Sulla, made his home at nearby Cumae; Archias, Cicero’s client, 
also from Syria, spent much time at Naples, and the poet Agathocles® 
lived there; Parthenius of Nicaea, to whom the early Augustans were 
deeply indebted, taught’ Vergil at Naples. Other Orientals like 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher, 1898, p. 105, defended by Norden; ibid., 1913, p. 657. 


2 It is generally assumed that his book was the source for the quotation in Pseudo- 
Longimus. 


3 Inscr. Graec. vii. 416. 
4 Macrob. Sat. v. 17. 
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Alexander,! who wrote the history of Syria and the Jews, and 
Timagenes, historian of the Diadochi, do not happen to be reported 
from Naples, but we may safely assume that most of them spent 
whatever leisure time they could there. 

Puteoli too was still the seaport town of Rome as of all Central 
Italy, and the Syrians were then the carriers of the Mediterranean 
trade.2 That is one reason why Apollo’s oracles at Cumae and 
Hecate’s necromantic cave at Lake Avernus still prospered. When 
Vergil explored that region, as the details of the sixth book show he 
must have done, he had occasion to learn more than mere geographic 
details. 

That Vergil had Isaiah, chapter 11, before his eyes when he wrote 
is of course out of the question; there is not a single close parallel of 
the kind that Vergil usually permits himself to borrow from his 
sources; we cannot even be sure that he had seen any of the Sibylline 
oracles, now found in the third book of the collection, which contained 
so strange a syncretism of Mithraic, Greek, and Jewish conceptions, 
but we can no longer doubt that he was in a general way well informed 
and quite thoroughly permeated with such mystical and apocalyptic 
sentiments as every Gadarene and any Greek from the Orient might 
well know. It speaks well for his love of Rome that despite these 
influences it was he who produced the most thoroughly nationalistic 
epic ever written.® 


1 Vergil seems to have known him. See Norden, Aeneid, VI, on 1. 83. 
2 Frank, An Economic History of Rome, chap. xiv. 


3 From the viewpoint of literary history the portrait of ‘‘ Pseudo-Seneca”’ ought 
rather to be assigned to some personage like Philodemus than to one of the numerous 
Alexandrian or Greek poets hitherto suggested. Men like Callimachus, Philetus, 
Epicharmus, Eratosthenes, Archilochus, and Hipponax (see Bernoulli, II, 160, and 
Reinach, Rev. Arch., 1917, p. 357, for bibliography) were not so popular at Rome as 
to receive more attention than even the great poets. Philodemus, as the last living 
representative of the Epicurean philosophy, a man who taught the foremost Romans of 
his day, might well have been honored with a portrait bust in the homes of many of his 
admirers. Several considerations besides those of style must be borne in mind in 
discussing the question: 

1. The best copy was found in the Herculanean villa of an Epicurean who also 
possessed the library of Philodemus. This villa contained several busts of Epicurean 
philosophers, but none that can definitely be assigned to philosophers outside of that 
school. 

2. The person represented wore a beard and was therefore probably a philosopher, 
since the bust is certainly an actual portrait later than 300 8.c. The Terme-replica has 
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The lectures of the Neapolitan schoolrooms clung to the poet’s 
memory for many a day; their themes recur again and again, even 
in the song that Iopas sang at Dido’s banquet. If we may take a 
hint from Servius the sixth Eclogue should be read as a hymn to the 
memory of Siro, then recently dead. Remembering apparently 
Plato’s humorous comparison of his teacher Socrates with Silenus, 
Vergil borrowed a hint from the original story of how Midas had 
captured Silenus and compelled him to reveal the secrets of nature. 
So in the Eclogue the poet adopts the name Silenum for Sironem 
and pictures the pupils held spellbound all day by the teacher’s words. 
The poem has of course not a little appropriate symbolism, since a 
mere enumeration of lecture topics would hardly suit a poet’s fancy. 
But the beginning is explicit enough. 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animaeque marisque fuissent. 


an ivy wreath which would indicate that he was also a poet. Philodemus is one of 
the very few to satisfy both requirements. 

3. Two replicas of the bust were found at Pompeii, and in each instance a statue 
of Epicurus was found with it. Could a devotee find anyone more suitable to join 
to the founder of the school than the living director of the school ? 

4. Despite the great popularity of the bust in Italy no copy seems to have been 
found on Greek soil. This points to Italy as the field of the man’s activity. 

5. None of the minor Greek poets gained the devotion of the Roman public. 
Callimachus was a convenient storehouse for poetic material, but even Ovid denies him 
genius, and there is no indication that he was widely read. Epicurean philosophers, 
on the other hand, demanded of their pupils a peculiar devotion for their founder and 
claimed respect for themselves as his interpreter. The successive scholarchs at 
Athens succeeded in exacting this homage, and doubtless Philodemus attempted to 
do the same at Naples. Since he was ‘‘nobilissimus”’ at the time when his doctrine 
had “captured all of Italy,”’ and especially the wealthy, there can be little doubt that 
very many Roman villas contained his portrait. 

6. Naples attracted the best portrait sculptors from Greece and the East when in 
Cicero’s day the owners of villas about the Bay of Naples placed lucrative orders for 
portrait busts of themselves and of famous men suitable for decorative purposes. The 
Boston terra cotta head and several of the Vatican busts furnish abundant proof of 
the fact that very good work in several styles was being executed for Romans at this 
time. Could not this bust have been produced at Naples? 

I have offered this hypothesis—that is all it can be called—because the discussion 
has hitherto foundered upon presuppositions that seem improbable to students of 
Roman life and literature. It would be well to have an intelligent examination of 
Greek art on Italian soil during the first century B.c. as a basis for further study. 


1Qn 1. 13: ‘sub persona Sileni Sironem inducit loquentem.” 
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After ten lines of this straightforward cataloguing of cosmological 
themes Vergil suggests the next topics of the origin of man and the 
“‘age of innocence’’! by reference to the stories of “lapides Pyrrhae,”’ 
“Saturnia regna,’”’ and ‘‘furtum Promethei’’; then, if I interpret 
correctly, he proceeds to allude to themes of Epicurean psychology 
and ethics, referring for instance to the subject of passion (ef. 
Lucr. iv) by means of the myths of Pasiphae and Atalanta, and 
ambition in the myth of Phaeton.2 The succeeding lines on 
GaHus may be a poet’s way of alluding to a former well-beloved 
fellow-student who had been called away from the circle by the 
Muses. The references are not all clear, nor can we demand that 
they should be to us, but it is not difficult for us to accept them as 
references to schoolday themes when we recall that his fellow- 
student Varus, to whom the poem is addressed, and the many other 
students of Siro would readily remember the illustrations from poetic 
myths that Siro had used for the illumination of his doctrinal points.* 
Thus the poem becomes a delightful commentary upon Vergil’s 
life in the garden at Naples. 

Varus, to whom it was sent, was apparently Vergil’s fellow- 
student Quintilius Varus, repeatedly mentioned above, and the poem 
seems to have no connection whatever with the ninth Eclogue.‘ 

1 Cf. Luer. v. 925 ff. 

2 Or, perhaps, as Lucr. v. 397, referring to the world’s destruction by fire. 

3 Even Epicurus, who was extremely matter-of-fact, gave naturalistic explanations 


of the Tantalus and Sisyphus myths; cf. Lucr. iii. 980 ff.; and Philodemus’ rolls 
show that the later teachers of the school made frequent use of the poets. 

4 The reason why this obvious explanation suggested by Servius has been rejected 
in favor of a score of hypotheses (cf. Schanz, II, 1, p. 45) is that the commentators, 
Servius included, were bent upon finding references everywhere to the confiscation of 
Vergil’s estate. Servius made three different conjectures about the identity of this 
Varus (1. 7), the third of which connected the poem with the ninth Eclogue and Alfenus 
Varus. Kérte (Rhein. Mus., 1890, p. 175) accepted this guess, and he has generally 
been followed. But we have learned from Nettleship (Ancient Lives of Vergil, p. 44), 
Kroll (Rhein. Mus., 1909, p. 50), and Diehl (Vitae Vergilianae, p. 51) that the ancient 
comments upon the bucolics, especially those referring to the confiscations, are largely 
conjectures drawn from the bucolics themselves. In view of what we know about 
Vergil’s associations at Naples we ought to read this Eclogue naturally as a poem to his 
school friend Quintilius Varus, whatever the ninth may be. To be sure we have 
no other reference than that of 1. 7 to Varus’ deeds of war, but since Varus was a knight 
and apparently older than Vergil he may well have held some position of importance 
during the civil war, and it is of course to the civil war that Tristia bella refers, not to 
the impossible ‘‘Germanic wars”’ imagined by Servius. 
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VERGIL FROM 50 To 40 B.c. 


The time is approaching when it will be possible to shape a 
connected story of Vergil’s formative years, the decade before the 
period of the Eclogues. ' To aid in collecting material for such a 
work I wish to add a few disconnected notes and to attempt a brief 
outline of what now seems fairly well established. 

1. Since there seems to be little reason now for doubting the 
authenticity of the Catalepton we ought also to make the best of the 
Archilochian iambics of No. xiii! They are no worse than many of 
the epigrams of Catullus, which Vergil knew thoroughly. The first 
lines indicate that the poet had for a time been drawn into active 
service in the civil war, and their bad taste may be due to the influ- 
ence of camp life. I would date the poem in 49 or 48. We know that 
Caesar instituted a general levy in Italy as soon as he had driven 
Pompey out of Brundisium,? and there is no reason to suppose that 
Vergil escaped the general fate. What the poem tells us is that 
Vergil had been called upon arma victoris sequi but had subsequently 
been excused from service because of ill health. The connection 
between this poem and Horace’s Epode xvii has frequently been 
noticed; if this is dated in 49-48 Vergil is Horace’s predecessor in 
the epode. Catalepton vi* and xii belong of course with xiii. 

2. The third Catalepton, I think, ought to be assigned to the year 
49 and be read as a comment on Pompey’s sudden fall, written soon 
after the great general had been driven from Brundisium. The 
fourth line, 

hic grave servitium tibi jam, tibi Roma ferebat, 


is quite appropriate in the mouth of a soldier in Caesar’s army. 
At any rate it expresses the opinion of Pompey generally held in 
Italy and shared even by Cicero, as appears in his letters.‘ 

3. The tenth Catalepton, the well-known parody of Catullus, 
Carm. 4, was interpreted by Buecheler as a lampoon upon Ventidius 


1 Birt’s edition has some sane remarks about this poem. 

2Cic. Ad Ait. ix. 19: ‘‘Dilectus habentur, in hiberna deducuntur”’ (March, 49 
B.C.). 

3 Noctuinus of 6 and 12 is obviously of the same family as Lucienus in 13, as 
Buecheler says. 

4Cf. Ad Att. viii. 11. 4; x. 4. 8, ete. 
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Bassus (Rhein Mus., 38, p. 519). Birt, in his edition, and Merrill 
(Class. Phil., 1913, p. 389) oppose this view; but DeWitt (Amer. 
Jour. Phil., 1912, p. 318) has well said: ‘Unless this Ventidius be 
the same as Vergil’s Sabinus we are confronted, not with two portents 
alone, as Buecheler has it, but with three: first and second, that two 
muleteers should have reached a curule chair, and third, that they 
should have done so simultaneously.” The chief objections recently 
offered against the identification are (a) that Ventidius was said to 
be a native of Picenum, while Vergil’s “‘Sabinus” came from “Gaul’’; 
(b) that the praetor’s tribunal was not in front of Castor’s temple, 
as Vergil’s lines (24-26) assume, if these lines apply to Ventidius 
and Rome. Both of these objections disappear upon examination. 
The northern part of Picenum was frequently called Ager Gallicus 
(see Polyb. ii. 21. 7; Varro R.R. i. 2. 7; Cic. Brut. 57; Columella 
iii. 3. 2, ete.), and during the last years of the republic the praetor’s 
court was for some reason frequently held at the tribunal Aurelium, 
which was at the lower end of the forum and apparently near the 
front steps of the temple of Castor. Thus we have two more “por- 
tents.” In the face of these parallels one must be courageous indeed 
not to accept Buecheler’s identification. If then the praetor Ven- 
tidius Bassus is the victim of the lampoon, it was in all probability 
written early in the year 43. 

4. DeWitt has also noticed that Catalepton ii, the epigram upon 
the Graecized Celt Atticist, Cimber, seems in the light of Cic. Phil. 
xi. 14 assignable to the same period as No. x. To be sure, Vergil’s 
jibe at the Attica febris may seem inconsistent with Catalepton v, 
written a few years before, but as we shall see later this is a thrust 
at a mistaken type of Atticism. In Vergil’s political attitude there 
is no actual inconsistency noticeable. He had of course been 
devoted to Julius Caesar,! the staunch friend of Transpadane 
Gaul; his epigrams upon Antonians in 43 may- have been 
incited by the pointed phrases of Cicero,? as those of Catullus and 
Calvus had so frequently been a few years before. That Cicero 
left a permanent impress upon the young poet is evident from the 


1 Cat. xiii. 9; Eclogue ix. 47. 


2 Cf. Cat. x with Cic. apud Pliny N.H. vii. 135; Cat. ii with Cic. Phil. xi. 14; on 
Anser cf. Eclogue ix. 36 with Cic. Phil. xiii. 11. 
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réle of chief villain that the Aeneid accords Catiline. He had of 
course specific reasons enough for hatred in Antony’s mistreatment 
of the Gauls in 43 (Phil. xiii. 21). As for Vergil’s eulogy of Messalla 
in 42, if it was not wholly due to personal friendship it may be viewed 
as a tribute to one who was in the judgment of that day defending 
the constitution against the treasonable attacks of Antony. When, 
after Philippi, Antony was practically eliminated from Roman poli- 
tics, it was not difficult for our Transpadane to accept the régime of 
Caesar’s heir, and this he did with enthusiasm. 

It is interesting to find that Vergil’s political views were in general 
shared by the leading spirits of the “garden” at Naples. As 
devotees of Epicurus they could hardly have favored vigorous meas- 
ures of war as did Cicero and the tyrannicides; Philodemus, who 
doubtless adopted Piso’s views, seems to blame the militant party for 
its extreme hatred, which only tended to strengthen the hands of 
Antony;! and Piso more than once tried Cicero’s patience by his 
readiness to labor in the interest of peace (cf. Phil. xiii). However, 
both Piso and Philodemus, while regretting the death of Caesar 
(Philippson, ibid., p. 384), were explicit in their opposition to Antony, 
Piso going so far as to say that he would leave Italy’ if Antony 
should become master. Such harmony of sentiment in political 
questions that were shattering friendships everywhere must needs 
have contributed largely toward making Naples a congenial home for 
the poet. 

5. Finally the votive epigram that prays for success in the com- 
position of a poem on Aeneas (Cat. xiv) may also perhaps be assigned 
to the period before 40 B.c., since all the other datable poems of the 
collection are youthful works. It shows the same attitude as the 
prayer for aid in Ciris 96, and is quite too naively youthful in spirit 
to fit the time of the great work. Donatus mentions an early attempt 
at an epic on “Res Romanae,” as does Vergil himself in Eclogue 
vi. 2. Vergil also shows in Georgics i. 28 and i. 502 that he had 
Aeneas in mind at an early date. Julius Caesar in 46 B.c. dedicated 


1See Diels, Abhand. Preuss. Akad., 1916, pp. 6, 34, and Philippson, Hermes} 
1918, p. 382. 


2 Phil. xii. 14, a statement apparently made to Pansa the consul in the spring 
of 43. 
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his forum and a magnificent temple! to Venus Genetrix, and this 
may have been the act which suggested the subject to the young 
poet. If this be true the Caesar of line 11 is of course Julius. This 
interpretation makes it possible to assume that the libellus was closed 
and laid aside at about 41 B.c. We have then the following tenta- 
tive chronology for the years 50-40 B.c.: 

50. Vergil at Rome studying rhetoric with a view to a public 
career. 

49. Levied as a soldier in Caesar’s army; wrote Cat. iii. 

49-48. Cat. xiii, vi, xii. 

48. Composed the Culex for Octavius. 

47 or 46. Cat. v and departure for Naples. 

?—43. At Naples with Siro, meeting Varius, Quintilius, Tucca, 
and Philodemus there; Cat. i to Tucca and vii to Varius. Attempts 
at an epic on “Res Romanae,” and Cat. xiv, prayer for its success. 

45-43. Ciris, begun some years before, dedicated to Messalla, 
though perhaps not yet finished. 

43. Cat. x on Ventidius Bassus and Cat. ii on Cimber. 

42. Eulogy of Messalla, Cat. ix; translation of Messalla’s bucolics, 
which led to first composition of bucolies. 

42-41. Inherited or bought Siro’s villa, Cat. viii. His property 
at Cremona confiscated; several bucolics. 

40. Horace’s second Epode as a tribute to Vergil’s Culex. In 
his fourth Eclogue Vergil acknowledges and answers Horace’s 
sixteenth Epode.? 


Jouns Horpxns UNIVERSITY 


1 Dio Cassius 43. 22. 


2 Professor Rand’s study of Young Virgil’s Poetry (Harvard Studies, XXX) reached 
me after I had read the proof of my articles. Hence I cannot comment upon it now. 
It is, however, a great pleasure to find that we have so frequently reached the same goal 
by wholly different roads. 





THE “UNINUNDATED LANDS” IN PTOLEMAIC AND 
ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WesTERMANN 


PART I 
LAND CLASSIFICATIONS, IRRIGATION METHODS, AND DEFINITION 


1, LAND CLASSIFICATIONS 


Wheat was the staff of ancient life. Encouragement of wheat 
production was relatively more important to the ancient world 
than to the modern, because of the greater number of food kinds 
which can now, with modern refrigeration and fast transportation, 
be safely shipped to far-distant points. Meats, except dried or on 
the hoof, and milk were debarred in antiquity. Whether or not 
the ancient rulers realized it as a conscious problem, the importance 
of encouraging wheat production was vital to their world. Egypt 
was one of the greatest of the ancient grain-producing countries, 
and certainly the most dependable. The amount of its production 
was directly dependent upon the proper maintenance of the irriga- 
tion system. 

To the Ptolemies the irrigation system of the Nile Valley and 
the taxation of the grain lands had the added interest that they 
were the source of the great wealth which enabled these rulers to 
play a réle in the international politics of the Mediterranean world.! 
Under the Roman Empire the same problems of inadequate food 
production and distribution, which are temporarily so notable in 
the present breakdown of the European and Asiatic systems of 
transportation and production, became chronic. The second- 
century legislation upon waste lands bears ample testimony to that 
fact. Indeed, the problems of the feeding of cities and the trans- 
portation of supplies in the ancient Mediterranean world, with its 


1 Ulrich Wilcken, Grundztige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, Leipzig, 1912, 
Lisp 
(CuassicaL PHILOLoGy XV, April, 1920) 120 
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relatively large urban population, seem never to have been suf- 
ficiently well solved.1 These factors, and particularly the constant 
shrinkage in food production consequent upon a faulty system of 
land tenure, furnish the background, if they are not actually the 
chief causes, of the gradual withering of the beauty and vigor of 
ancient intellectualism.? In any study of Egyptian land administra- 
tion or irrigation they are the considerations which give that study 
its setting and its meaning. 

In Ptolemaic Egypt the arable land of the Nile Valley was all 
owned by the king. It was divided into royal domain (yf Bacwuxh) 
and land under grant (yi év adéoer) according to the method under 
which it was worked for the king. Under the title royal domain 
was included all the land which the government rented directly to 
the inhabitants, under a personal contract between the government 
and the individual who leased the land. Just as the land itself 
formed a distinct classification as royal domain, so these direct 
lessees formed a distinct class of the population, called royal peasants 
(Baoidxol yewpyoi). 

The title land under grant covered all the remaining agricultural 
land of Egypt, under whatever form it might be held, temple land, 
cleruch land (which was that assigned to soldiers in active service), 
land under gift, and so-called private land. It is to be remembered 
for the Ptolemaic period that people who held land under grant had 
possession of it only, and not full title. The ownership remained 
with the king? 

When Augustus Caesar assumed control of Egypt in 30 B.c. 
to all intents and purposes he stepped into the royal position of the 
Ptolemies so far as Egypt itself was concerned. Yet he was bound 
by the traditions of republican Rome, and as always he was wary 
of offending those traditions unnecessarily. We find therefore un- 
der the empire an acceptance of the general principles of Ptolemaic 

1 These ideas are suggested by a pamphlet of Ludwig Mitteis, Aus den griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden, Leipzig, 1900. 


2 W. L. Westermann, ‘‘The Economic Causes for the Decline of Ancient Culture,’’ 
Amer. Historical Review, XX, 737 ff. 


3 For fuller explanation see U. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 270-87, or 
H. Maspero, Les finances de l’ Egypte sous les Lagides, pp. 12-28, Paris, 1905. 


4U. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 28-29. 
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land tenure along with important changes in administration. These 
changes destroy the simplicity of administrative classification and 
treatment which were characteristic of the highly autocratic system 
of the Ptolemies. The most important change is that private 
ownership, in fee simple, had developed.!_ Furthermore, the royal 
domain of the Ptolemies was split up into several classifications— 
royal domain (yi BaowuKn), public domain (yi Snuocia = ager publicus), 
imperial estates (obovax? yj), and mpocddov y7. The meaning of the 
last classification is not yet clear. Opposed to these several varieties 
of “state lands” were the types grouped as private lands (léuoriuK? 
7), including a considerable amount of the old cleruch land of the 
Ptolemaic soldiery, to which the right of complete ownership had 
somehow been established (v7 kAnpovxixn and yf KarouxuKkn).? 

In addition to many forms of direct taxes imposed upon the 
inhabitants of Egypt, the government, both under Ptolemaic and 
Roman rule, derived a considerable amount of its revenue from the 
land, either as rent from lands directly leased to the royal peasants 
(state peasants under the Roman régime), or as a land tax imposed 
upon the holders of Ptolemaic land under grant and upon the actual 
owners of private land in the period of the empire. The maintenance 
of the distinction between rent for the domains owned and leased 
by the state, and faves upon land alienated by the state, is vital 
to an understanding of the Egyptian land question. 

In Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt both rents and taxes upon 
farm lands were exacted by the government according to the pro- 
ductive power of the land. In order to determine this an extensive 
registration system was necessary. In each district and village 
an exact and complete list was kept of every piece of land with 
description of its boundaries, its productivity, and the name of the 
leaseholder or owner, as the case might be.2 This was the actual 
land register of these communities. Using it as his basis the village 
scribe each year sent in a report to the authorities above him of the 

1 A contrary opinion is expressed by Preisigke in Klio, XII, 449 ff. He believes 
that the fiction of ownership by the state was maintained to the era of Diocletian. 


The question is largely academic. For all practical purposes the private land and 
catoecic land was in private ownership. 


2 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 287-309. 
3 Preisigke in Klio, XII, 448. 
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land in his village district and the land tax, or the land rent, to be 
exacted from each piece. We have a number of pages from these 
reports of the village scribe, notably those in Tebtunis Papyri, 
Vol. I, from the office of Menches, village scribe (kwuoypaupareds) 
of the village of Kerkeosiris in the Fayum.! 

The quality of the land of Egypt has always been determined 
by the inundation, that is, by the silt deposit and the soil saturation. 
There is not enough rainfall south of the Delta to come into consider- 
ation. The classification which we find in the reports of the village 
scribes, under the inclusive rubrics of inundated (GeSpeypévn, in- 
frequently NeAoBpoxos), uninundated (&Bpoxos), and dry (xépcos) 
land, was therefore a most natural one. It probably was a very 
old Pharaonic classification, and it persisted through the entire 
period covered by the papyri, with slight changes in the words 
used to differentiate the classes. For example, in the reports of 
Menches, of the late second century B.c., the BeBpeyuév7n is frequently 
called éorappévn? or is designated as “in wheat, aracus,”’ etc., or as 
“sown in wheat, aracus, beans, or barley.’* This type of classifica- 
tion is clearly shown in a list of cleruch holdings in the Fayum, of 
about 148 B.c.: 

“Of ——nus, son of Leonnatus, a Macedonian, 100 arourae; in 
wheat 30, unflooded 33, dry 37; total 100.’ 

The meaning of “inundated” and “dry” is obvious. There has 
been much speculation, however, as to the meaning of the classifica- 
tion &Bpoxos y7 and its treatment by the Egyptian government in 
the taxation system. The confusion now existing in this regard 
may be shown by the statement of the current and contradictory 
explanations of this land category, no one of which is satisfactory. 


1P. Teb. I, Nos. 60-88. I use throughout the method of abbreviations for the 
papyri established by Wilcken in the Archiv fir Papyrusforschung. See the list in 
Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. xxv-xxviii. All three kinds of land mentioned 
above are to be found in P. Teb. I, 61 (a); cf. Wilcken, Papyruskunde I, 1, p. 273, 
and I, 2, No. 236, Introduction. 


2P. Teb. I, 60, 1. 15 et saepe. 
3 As for example in P. Teb. I, 63, line 21, oxépos mwup&t we daxdt 0 apdxur ¢ 
paondux xe; and line 140, rupai t daxds y daondrw SC. 


4P. Teb. I, 79, ll. 1, 3. Cf. P. Teb. I, 83, from Magdola, on which the result of 
the inspection is recorded. Here the production categories are sown (or unsown), 
unflooded, dry; éorappévn (or &omopos), &4Bpoxos, xépvos. 
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Quite recently the editors of the Rylands Papyri! have offered 
the suggestion that the &Bpoxos 7 in P. Ryl. 209 and B.G.U. 84 is 
really not unirrigated land. It is land declared as unirrigated by the 
proprietors or tenants, but which proves to be actually irrigated 
when the official inspection is made. It is evident in this explana- 
tion that the editors have confused the terms “unflooded” and 
“unirrigated.”’ &Bpoxos v7 might well be, and in fact usually was, 
actually irrigated though unflooded. 

In the early period of the study of the papyri, Wessely noticed 
the distinction between inundated (ve.A6Bpoxos) and uninundated 
_(&Bpoxos) land, but made the mistake of identifying the dry (xépaos) 
with the uninundated land.? Bouché-Leclereq made the same 
mistake of equating these two classes when he stated that in the 
assessment of taxes the Ptolemaic state made deductions for lands 
not arable, such as dry land (xépcos= yf &Bpoxos) or land that had 
become salty.’ 

R. Ruggiero* noted, in editing P. Brux. I, that the landowners 
or the tenants of uninundated (&Gpoxos) land paid sometimes a 
higher tax or rent on it than on inundated land. To explain this 
he advanced the suggestion that the &Bpoxos y7 was that land which 
had had the benefit of inundation, from which, however, the water 
had receded, leaving the land in a dry condition. On this Nile silt, 


1 Johnson, Martin, and Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyri in the Rylands Library, 
Manchester, University Press, 1915, No. 209, p. 287. The Rylands Papyri will be 
cited as P. Ryl. throughout the remainder of this article. 


2C. Wessely in Berichte der k. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, Vol. XX XVII (1885), pp. 255-56: ‘‘Neben der yi xow?h &Bpoxos wird... . 
noch erwihnt xépoos, d. i. wiistes Land, jedenfalls noch zu der &Bpoxos yi gehdrig; aber 
auch dieses war nicht ohne Ertrag; . . . . aber es war doch gegeniiber der yj vetkoBpoxos 
ein relativ schlechter Boden.’ 


3 A. Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire des Lagides, Paris, Vol. III, p. 185. See also n. 1, 
where he has confused unproductive land (éu8poxos or xaraBpoxos) with the highly 
productive inundated land (Ge8peypévn). 


* Quoted by Wilcken in Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, IV, 177. Ruggiero’s article 
in Bull. d. Ist. di dir. Rom., 1904, pp. 193 ff., was not at my disposal. 

5 Papyrus Bruxellensis I (commonly cited P. Brux. I), edited by F. Mayence and 
Seymour de Ricci, in Le Musée Belge, VIII (1904), 101 ff. The fact that the 
&Bpoxos paid regular taxation and a high rental was noted by the editors, and more 
clearly emphasized by Rostowzew, in article frumentum in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyklopaedie, VII, 159 f. It is of late recognized by all the editors. See P. Ryl., 
209, n. 10. But the explanations given for this fact remain unsatisfactory. 
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when it dried, the yield of grain was very high. As opposed to the 
unflooded land (&Spoxos y7) he explained the sown land (aropiun yi) 
as land which was sown before the water retired, as I understand 
him, and which remained swampy. Wilcken has rejected this expla- 
nation, stating that we must cling to the original meaning of &8poxos 
77 as land not reached by the flood. 

Wilcken is correct. The mistake which has been made from the 
outset regarding the unflooded (&8poxos) land was the assumption 
that it was less productive than the flooded. Obviously the whole 
question of the “unflooded”’ lands is in need of revision. It can 
only be clarified by developing a clear understanding of the actual 
method employed by the Egyptian peasant in getting the water 
upon his land. 


2. METHOD OF IRRIGATING THE FARM PLOTS 


Information upon the irrigation system is much more detailed 
for the region of the Fayum than for any other part of Egypt. I 
think it is safe to assume, however, that the general method of 
irrigating is not different in the Fayum from that employed in the 
actual Nile Valley, although the whole matter deserves careful 
analysis.2 In a notice to the authorities of a transfer of property 
near Boubastis in the Fayum, from the year 28/27 B.c., the descrip- 
tion of the property reads: “I swear... . that I will hand over 
the allotment belonging to me amounting to ten arourae, or however 
much more it may be, near Boubastis of the Heracleid division. Its 
boundaries are: south and north and west, canals (duwpvyes); east, 
vineyards of Apollonius.’”* If we visualize for the city man this 
Egyptian farm of 10 arourae (about 6} acres) it will cover a space 
equal to three of the ordinary 300-foot city blocks. The chances of 
covering this particular farm entirely with water year after year, 
bounded as it was by irrigation ditches on three sides, were very 
great. It must have been entirely yf BeBpeyuévn. 


1 Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, IV, 177. 

2? I am not yet convinced, for example, that the crop rotations of the Fayum are 
to be accepted as characteristic of those to be found in the leases from other parts of 
Egypt, because of a possible difference in silt deposit. Material which I have already 
gathered may enable me to answer the question in a later article. 


3 B.G.U. II, 543. 
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In a marriage agreement of 66 a.p. the bride brings as part of 
her dowry two allotments of land in the region of Bacchias in the 
Fayum, one of 72 arourae (ca. 5 acres), the second of 3 arourae 
(ca. 2 acres).! The first of the two plots is bounded on the north 
and south by two other holdings (vérov rpérepov ‘HpaxXeidou xdjjpos, 
Boppa& ’Aro\dwviov KAjpos); on the west by the irrigation ditch 
(St@pvé) called “ditch of Archias,” by which the allotment is drained ;3 
on the east by the holding of Petheus with a common supply ditch 
(sdpaywyds) between, through which the plot is irrigated This 
plot clearly had a slope from west to east and could be entirely 
flooded at the height of the inundation, allowing the water to drain 
off as soon as the silt deposit and the saturation of the subsoil was 
regarded as sufficient.6 Thereafter the water could be run through 
the fields by means of field laterals when the soil became too dry, 
and the grain plots would draw their moisture from the laterals by 
capillary attraction. 

An agreement of sale (éuodovia) of a farmstead in the Fayum, 
from 83 a.D., also gives a very clear picture of the irrigation arrange- 
ments and water supply of a farm.’ The holding is in two plots. 
The first one, two arourae in extent, is bounded north and south by 
other holdings; on the west by a footpath; on the east by a canal 
into which the holding drains. The second plot, of one aroura, 
has as its boundaries, on the south a footpath; on the north another 


1P. Ryl. 154. 2 Tbid., ll. 13-14. 
3 AcBods SuBpvt Aeyouevne ’Apxetov dx’ od aroxetrat 6 KAjpos, |. 14. 
4 *Amnduorov Hebedros rod Iréd\Xdos KAfjpos, dvd péoov Svros Kowod ddpaywyod di’ 


ob woritera: 6 kdfpos, 1. 15. Cf. C.P.R. I, 176, 1. 12, dtpvé be’ od woriferar, and 
C.P.R. I, 189. 


5 For a farm quite as fortunately situated as regards irrigation, see C.P.R. I, 188, 
1. 6. In place of the editor’s restoration I suggest ArJ8[ds HapvéE] 5c’ [Fs woriverac 6 
KAjpos) dan[Aclwz[ov Si]Gpu[E] eis H[v Exxe]ivac. The Boppa of the editor is clearly 
wrong, because the drainage ditch would then have to pour into the irrigation canal. 
Also the directions usually occur in the order, south, north, west, east. Cf. C.P.R. 
I, 189, AcBds Horvixwy cal ddpaywyds danuwTou ddpayuryds di’ ob woriverac. 


® The second and smaller farm is apparently not so favorably situated so far as 
the possibilities of unhampered irrigation go. On three sides it has holdings of other 
people. On the west it has a drainage ditch, AuBds dudpvt els dv eloxetras b KAfpos, 
P. Ryl. 154, 1. 18. 

GPR. I, 1. 


8 Tbid., 1. 8: ’Awndiwrovu dudpvé eis Hv exxetrac 6 KAjpos. 
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holding; west, a ditch by which the plot is irrigated; east, a ditch 
into which it drains.! A later clause of the agreement provides that 
“no one is to hinder Maron (the purchaser), or those who may hold 
these fields from him, from taking away the produce from them or 
going in or going out through the paths, or irrigating or draining 
through the former bankings, field ditches, or supply ditches, as 
was customary in former times.”? The picture of the irrigation 
system is here quite clear and detailed. The second plot (c¢payis) 
had an irrigation ditch (6:@pvé) on the west, a drainage ditch (duapvé) 
on the east. The slope was from west to east. At the time of the 
Nile flood the land of this second plot would all be BeSpeyuérn, 
entirely flooded, so long or so often as the owners wished. After 
the high flood had receded or had been drained off and the ground 
sown, the water was let into the field (eis rév orépov; cf. P. Lond. I, 
131, 1. 401) as needed. That is, it flowed through channels increasing 
in size apparently in the order which they follow in the document— 
évaPorat, petOpa, ddpaywyoi.2 I judge that the dvaBodai and peiOpa 
correspond to what we call “field laterals” or “carrier ditches’ 
in American irrigation. After the seed was planted the water 
could not be allowed to spread over the fields, as the seeds would 
certainly rot. 

It is important to note that the presence upon a farm of water 
machines (8pyava, tdpebuara, or unxavai) does not imply that the 
land of that farm was not easily irrigated. From 291 a.p. we have 
an affirmation of validity of a deed of sale of 4/5 of an aroura of 
land, which is part of an 8 arourae plot, which again is a part of a 
28 arourae plot, at that time split up among a number of owners.! 


1 Ibid., ll. 9-10. 


2 Tbid., ll. 18-19: Mndéva xwdoiovra [rdv Maplwva pndé rods rap’ abrod xupreborras 
abray kai ra & abrdv wepryevdueva dropepoptvous kal eloodebovras kai rorifovras kai 
éxxéovras 5:4 Te TOv mpd[repoy dva]Bor[Gr] pelOpwr kal vipaywydv xal 64 x.r.r. The 
68y is curiously placed, apparently as an afterthought. 


3 That the word sdpaywyés is commonly used for “supply ditches,” i.e., channels 
just smaller than the main ditches (Swpvyes), is proven by the frequency with which 
these dipaywyol appear along with dwpvyes in the descriptions of property as boun- 
daries. dvafodn is here used in a sense different from its customary usage, which 
is that of ‘‘banking up’’ ditches and dikes. See Paul Meyer in introd. to P. Giss, 
Vol. I, 42, pp. 52-53. 


*P. Oxy. IX, 1208, ll. 13-15. 








+ 
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Along with the 4/5 aroura goes a proportional share in irrigators 
and a water machine,! evidently in good repair. The whole plot 
of 28 arourae was capable of easy irrigation because it was bounded 
on three sides by an irrigation ditch.2 The water machines, there- 
fore, would come into use when the water in the ditches had subsided 
to the point where it was well below the land level of the basin of 
which this farm was a part. 

The inflow of the water from the irrigation canal or supply ditch 
into the farm plot was regulated by means of a dam or inlet called 
an éuSAnua. A letter of the fourth century, presumably from a farm 
manager to the farm owner, bids the owner come upon the next 
day: ‘Therefore please, sir, do not stay away from us tomorrow 
because of the starting forth of the water (4gopyv rod tdaros), that 
we may be able to irrigate the large plot.”* This was after the seed 
had been put in.* Evidently the right to open the inlet and fill 
the laterals, or field ditches, was restricted to certain days. The 
word ddopyy (starting forth) is very descriptive. The mechanism 
for controlling the inflow of water from the irrigation ditch is in 
one place called by the new word éfAvoya, that is, the place of the 
“gushing out’ of the water. A recently published papyrus’ brings 
good evidence, however, that the word éu8Anua, found in papyri 
previously published,’ is the customary word for the place of inflow. 
A peasant makes complaint that on the 17th of the month Neos 
Sebastos (November) a certain Onnophris had made an attack upon an 
EuBAnua, named the éuSAnua of Taorbelles, built at no small expense; 


1P, Oxy. IX, 1208, 1. 14, ody 7G alpotyre péper rSv ddpevuarwr Kai wnxavijs. 


2 Ibid., rév 5 ddwv yiroves vérou dbds kal éx rSv &dAdwv Tprdv dvéuwv Sidpvt. Cf. 
P. Lond. I, No. 131, pp. 166 ff., where the use of the water wheel becomes constant 
in Pharmouthi and Pachon, which is April and May. 


§’ P. Amh. 143, ll. 14-20. 
4 Ibid., ll. 3-4. 


5 The entire question of control of water rights and administration of water 
supply in Egypt needs thorough investigation. 


6 Papyri Jandanae (ed. G. Spiess), Pt. II, No. 52, Leipzig, 1914. For the explana- 
tion see note to 1. 14. 


7P. Ryl. 133, of 33 a.v. 


§P. Flor. 18, 12; P. Fay. 125, 9; B.G.U. 1040, 36; P. Teb. 378, 20. Cf. P. Ryl. 
239, 3. 
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that he had partially torn it down, thereby causing danger that the 
whole thing be carried away, and that the fields lying under it would 
be turned into unsown land.' It is clear that this €u8Anua controlled 
the inflow of the water. It lay higher than the fields themselves, 
that is, than the basin level. Therefore, at flood time, and for some 
period thereafter, the water level in the canals must have been 
higher than the land level. The attack on this inlet dam occurred 
in November, apparently when the water had already been let in 
upon the land and was just about drained off, in preparation for 
the planting. Another flooding would have oversaturated the 
fields and delayed the sowing until too late. 

The meaning here required for €u8Anueo? fits the needs of the other 
passages in which the word appears. In P. Fay. 125 the passage 
reads éay dé) [... . possibly ovety or aipewv?] rd EuBAnua 7d 
daravnOlév] rapadétoua, “if it is necessary to build the inlet, I will 
make an allowance for what is expended.” In P. Flor. I, 18, one 
Peneus offers to lease 3} arourae of public domain near the village 
of Theadelphia ‘‘near the inlet of the 8 arourae plot,” rpds yey éuBA- 
batt oxrapotvpov dpobpas rpeis jusob. P. Teb. II, 378, is an offer to 
lease private land in which the lessee agrees to attend to the annual 
upkeep of the holding. The work specified in this portion of the 
lease is “the diking, irrigating, ploughing, hoeing, banking of main 
and supply ditches, building of dams (€uSAnudrtwr oixodouds), weed- 
ing, gathering of stalks(?) and all other works which are fitting.’ 
Here the immediate connection of strengthening the main and supply 
ditches (against seepage primarily) and the building of the éu8Ajuara, 
or inflow dams, is apparent, although the phraseology gives us no 
definite idea of the nature of the inflow dam.‘ 


1P, Ryl. 132, ll. 18-22: "EE od xwdevvebe. 7H Sron etapOivar cal ra bwoxeiueva 
tolrw eagn oix ddlya els Gowopov Exrpamrjvat. 


2? Vitelli’s interpretation of éu8Anua as a dike (P. Flor. I, 18, 1. 12, note) is ruled 
out by P. Ryl. 133, and P. Teb. II, 378, where the diking, reptxwuariopods, has 
already been mentioned. éuSdAnudrwyr olxodouds necessitates another meaning for 
éu8Anua than “dike.” 


3 P. Teb. II, 378, ll. 18-22. The translation of cipwvrodoyla as “gathering of 
stalks” is probably incorrect. I repeat the editors’ version, however, because I have 
not yet had time to satisfy myself as to its real significance. 


‘In B.G.U. IV, 1040, ll. 24, 36, the meaning “‘inlet’”’ is as applicable as anything 
else. The connection is vague and the passage indecisive. 
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The recto of the papyrus which gave us the Athenian Constitu- 
tion of Aristotle is a very instructive document for the laborious 
and exacting work upon an Egyptian farm. It is the daily account- 
ing of a farm manager, named Didymus, to the farm owner, and 
gives receipts and expenditures, including also the tasks at which, 
from day to day, those farm hands who were regularly employed 
on the place were working.! Every day in Thoth (September) we 
find a number of farm hands, usually four or five, busied with irriga- 
tion, dvrXodvres. This does not mean working the water wheel, 
because on Thoth 1 we have three men working at irrigating, and a 
fourth, distinctly separated from them, who is assisting the wheel- 
worker at the dpyavov.2. Through Phaophi (October), up to the 26th, 
this work of irrigation continues with few breaks, usually employing 
four or five men daily. On the 5th of Phaophi we have a curious 
entry. As usual the hands are busy with irrigating (4vT\odvres). 
Then follows the entry: “Pay of the workman being in the cut 
before the water, for the irrigating (rorw@jva) of the high place.’ 
The farm dealt with in these accounts was chiefly flooded land 
(BeBpeyuévn). Here, however, we have a portion of land lying high, 
which is not covered by the flood water, but is being irrigated by 
means of a rather deep cut into which the water may flow from 
the flooded area. This is evidently the &Bpoxos yj. As contrasted 
with the flooded land, it is not inundated. As contrasted with the 
dry land, it is capable of irrigation by additional and deep rilling. 


1P. Lond. I, No. 131, pp. 166 ff. 


2 Ibid., ll. 25-26. For unxavdpios as the man who turns the water wheel see 
1. 32 and No. 131, 1. 51 (p. 190), Anunrplo pnxavaplor ploO(wors) kuxdebr(ov). Cf. 
P. Ryl. 157, ll. 15-17. 

The verb dvr\ciy is to be interpreted in a general sense as designating any type 
of irrigation through field laterals. The water may be lifted over from the main 
ditch by a system of chain buckets and poured into the field ditches (P. Flor. I, 16, 
1. 21; P. Flor. II, 150; P.S.I, I, 60); or it may be let into the field laterals through 
a dam of some sort. In P. Lond. I, 131, p. 166, the latter method is meant by 
avrdodvres throughout the account, because a separate expenditure is always recorded, 
when the water wheel is used, for the hand or hands (xvxAevral) who worked the 
water machines. See, in ll. 492-95, the entry for Mecheir 4. 

mworifew is also used for either type of irrigating, either by opening a sluice, as 
in P. Amh. 143, or by lifting the water, as in P. Ryl. 157. 

3 P, Lond. I, No. 131, p. 175, ll. 198-99: plo@w(ors) Epyaro(v) Bvro(s) & rie 
Tdéme mpd Tod bdato(s) mpds 7d moricOjvar 7d tyndo(v) romwv. Cf. 1. 228, roug. 
(Herwerden suggests in Lexicon Graecum, ed. 1, p. 838, déporduq) pds 7d Tas dpobpas 
mworwOjvat kara peios, ‘little by little.” 
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If the additional labor of deep ditching is not resorted to, the 
“unflooded”’ land remains only relatively productive, like the “dry” 
land. It can be used for hay planting and the like, but will not be 
adaptable for grain-raising. If by ditching and capillary attraction 
of the moisture the &8poxos becomes irrigated, it is called érnvrAnuévn 
‘ii, i.e., “artificially irrigated” land. The distinction between the 
&Bpoxos which is only potentially productive, and that part of 
the &Bpoxos which has been made actually productive by putting the 
requisite labor upon it (the érnvrAnyérn), is distinctly maintained 
in a group of documents of the period of the empire.! 

The particular estate just discussed contained vine land as well 
as grain land. The method of irrigation on the two types of land 
after the subsidence of the flood does not seem to have been different. 
On Tybi 24 (January 19), we find an entry of 2 drachmas paid out 
for “irrigating into the seed land,” &vrXodvres eis Tov crdpov.2 Similar 
entries occur throughout the latter part of Tybi (26th-30th)* and 
the first four daysof Mecheir (January-February). On Mecheir 4, the 
water wheel comes into use, evidently because the water in the canals 
had begun to recede to the point where it was below the level of 
the fields. The account is entirely lacking for over two months, 
from Mecheir 4 (January 29) to Pharmouthi 26 (April 21), which car- 
ries us into the harvest season. From Pharmouthi 26 to Pachon 15 
(May 10), where the account ends, the irrigation was obtained by 
lifting the water with some sort of chain of buckets, or sakje, upon 
the fields. It is evidently at this period that the water reservoir 
(Adxxos),® with which the farm was supplied, was called upon. 


1 See the list in Kornemann and Meyer, Griechische Papyri im Museum des Ober- 
hessischen Geschichtsvereins zu Giessen (P. Giss.), I, Nos. 4-7, Leipzig, 1910-12. 


2 P. Lond. I, 131, 1. 401. 
3 Tbid., ll. 417, 420, 431, 439, 442. 


4 Ibid., ll. 475, 478, 489, 490, 492. There seem to be two kinds of irrigating 
contrasted in ll. 490 and 489, rap dvyrdodrres, i.e., by rilling into the grainfields, and 
HovA ( ) dvrdodvres. No explanation of the latter term has been offered, however, 
and #é5vA ( ) in other parts of these accounts seems to have no connection with irriga- 
tion. tapp may also be interpreted “at the cut.’ 


5 Tbid., 1. 495: KuxXebrne xuxXebovre ody TO unxavaplar. 
6 Tbid., ll. 622 and 633. 
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3. THE LAND REGISTERS AND METHOD OF DETERMINING 
LAND RENTS AND TAXES 


The basis for determining the assessment of land taxes and rents 
in Egypt throughout the Ptolemaic and Roman periods was the 
local, or village, land register kept by the comogrammateus. The 
land was listed in two ways: first, according to the nature of its 
tenure, whether it was royal domain, temple domain, catoecic land, 
or privately owned; second, according to its productive rating, 
whether flooded, unflooded (but capable of irrigation), or dry. For 
the first system of differentiation I shall use the term ‘administrative 
categories,’ for the second “production categories.” On _ this 
village register the comogrammateus booked all matters affecting the 
taxes and their collection. It was the place of final reference upon 
all questions dealing with the land, even for questions of disputed 
land tenure,! and the source of all reports which the comogrammateus 
sent upward to his superior, the royal scribe of the nome. 

The first list which the village scribe drew up was an estimate, 
based upon his returns of the foregoing years. This was corrected 
by a survey (ézioxeyis) of the land made each year by the village 
officials after the planting had been done. The comogrammateus 
then formulated his final report, listing the land under administrative 
categories (royal or temple domain, cleruch land) and production 
categories (flooded, unflooded, dry), and stating the crops planted 
upon each holding under these types.2 P. Teb. I, 71, of 114 B.c., 
is a characteristic report of this kind, made by the village scribe 
Menches, in which he gives a summary of the situation upon the 
royal domain® around Kerkeosiris up to the twentieth of Phaophi 
(October) which wasat the end of the inundation period: mpocayyedua 
Tis BeBpeyuerns kai éorappévns ws Paddi x. From the register of the 
previous year (third year) Menches takes the information that 1,193} 
arourae had been sown. Of these he now reports, for the fourth 

1See P. Teb. I, 30, where proof of a change in possession of 24 arourae of cleruch 


land near Kerkeosiris from one soldier to another is looked for in the register of the 
village, ll. 25 f. 


?P. Teb. I, 60-83, and Appendix I. 
8 For éxddpioy as “rental” only, see Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, Leipzig, 1899, 
I, 185 ff. Fr. Preisigke, Girowesen im griechischen Aegypten, Strassburg, 1910, p. 98, 


n. 1, and p. 164, n. 8, has shown that it applies also to the payment. on the life 
tenures of the cleruchs. 
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year, 1122} arourae as inundated (BeBpeyuérn), and 71 arourae as 
still lying under water. Upon these 71 arourae he cannot as yet 
make a report. Of the 1122} arourae of inundated land already 
free for cultivation, 104 arourae are sown. The remaining 1018} 
arourae are just being sown: Aovral ads brd xeipa oreiperOar. 

The assessment in the Ptolemaic period rested upon such personal 
reports and inspections of the officials rather than upon declarations 
of the tenants of the lands of the state. From the Roman period 
we have a number of actual declarations, droypagdai, made by land 
owners in all cases; and in all cases they are declarationsof ‘“‘unflooded” 
land. These declarations all contain the same essential statements, 
though differing slightly in particulars. They were handed in at 
the office of the basilico-grammateus (P. Teb. II, 324), or into the 
offices of the strategus and basilico-grammateus (P. Ham. 11).2 A copy 
was deposited with the village scribe for examination (7d icor eis 
é£éracw). The method of address, however, may be to the village 
scribe; to the basilico-grammateus; to the village scribe and the 
basilico-grammateus; to the strategus, basilico-grammateus, and village 
scribe;’ or to the strategus alone. The general form and content are 
as follows: 

According to the order of the prefect® the landowner declares 
that his land, location given, was unflooded in the present year, 


1 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 177-78. It would seem that these reports 
were called rpocayyéAuara ris BeBpeyuérns (P. Teb. I, 24 and 71; cf. rpocayyé\uara 
in P. Teb. I, 18, 19, 73, 78, 1. 16), indicating that the inundated land was taken as 
the fixed and determining feature of the assessment report. 

2 There are, up to the present, eleven of these documents extant. The references 
for seven of them will be found in P. Ham. 11. To this list collected by Paul Meyer 
the following are to be added: P.S.I. III, 161; P. Oxy. VIII, 1113; XII, 1459, 
1549. 

3P. Teb. II, 324; P. Ham. 11. In P.S.I. III, 161, we have the copy of the 
mwpeoBbrepos, probably the elder of the village peasants. 

*P. Oxy. VIII, 1113. 

5 P. Grenf. II, 56; P. Oxy. XII, 1459, 1549. 

° Pp. Ham. 11. 

7B.G.U. 139; P. Teb. II, 324; P. Fay. 33. One of them, B.G.U. 198, is not 
addressed to any particular official. 

§P.8.I. III, 161. 

In P. Ham. 11, and in P. Oxy. VIII, 1113, 2, the order was issued by the pro- 
curator usiacus; in P. Oxy. XII, 1459, by the prefects and the epistrategus. In P. 
Oxy. XII, 1549, the source of the order is not given (240 a.p.). 
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usually adding “therefore I hand in the declaration.”! There are 
three obvious objections to the customary explanation that these 
are requests for the lowering of, or for total exemption from, the 
annual land tax: 

1. If these were requests for tax exemption or lowering of taxes 
the prefect would certainly not have had to issue an order each 
year compelling the landowners to hand them in. People do not 
have to be compelled by order to seek a reduction in taxes. 

2. The &Bpoxos or unflooded land actually paid as high or a 
higher tax than the flooded land. All the evidence so far extant is 
to this effect. 

3. There is no intimation in any one of these declarations of a 
request for reduction of the land tax. 

The correct setting and explanation for these droypadai is given 
by Wilcken.2 Contrary to the practice of the Ptolemaic period, 
under the Roman system the annual assessment was made on the 
basis of declarations handed in by the lessees of the state domain or 
by the landowner, which were required, however, only in case of some 
change in the productive quality of the particular farm concerned. 
Such changes would be brought about by the accidents of the in- 
undation,? or even by a shifting from one kind of crop to another. 
In short, declarations were demanded whenever any alteration 
occurred from the crop condition of the previous year which meant a 
financial loss or gain to the government. The fixed quantity in 
the determination of the assessment was the inundated land. The 
most important variable quantity was the &Bpoxos y7. If the farm 
plot was regularly flooded, BeBpeyuérn, its taxation was duddoyos 
(which is to be translated “normal” or “uncontested’’), unless 
this flooded land became waterlogged, i’ tdwp, EuBpoxos, xa’ tdaros, 
or covered with sand, év dup, idaypyos. In any of these cases the 


1A émdldopt, lacking in Ps Fay. 33; Oxy. VIII, 1113; Oxy. XII, 1459 and 
1549. 


2 In Papyruskunde, I, 1, pp. 207-8. For the older view, that these were requests 
for a lowering of taxes or rents because the land was ‘‘unflooded,” see Otto Eger, 
Zum aegyptischen Grundbuchwesen, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 183 ff. 


3 Wilcken, op. cit. 
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land became unproductive. If the land was “in normal condition,” 
éuodoyos, no declaration was expected. 

The administrative procedure in regard to these droypadai of 
unflooded land was that the prefect of Egypt, more rarely the 
procurator usiacus or the prefects and epistrategus, each year! sent 
out an order that the amount of the &8poxos 7 should be declared. 
The landowner or, in the case of imperial domain, the direct lessee 
then made the required azoypad7, giving his name and the name of 
the existing tenant. 

From the declarations which he received the village scribe 
listed the amount of the unflooded land within the district of his 
competence, in its relation to the amount of the flooded land, giving 
the names of the owner or direct lessee of unflooded land in each 
case, and the taxes or rent due from each category. After this 
list was completed it was given to a committee of inspection 
(érioxeyis), who after the inspection wrote upon the margin the 
actual amount of the land unflooded (&Bpoxos y#), made on this 
basis a readjustment of the taxes, and figured up the amounts due 
to the government from the flooded and the unflooded land. This 
is the stage of the tax proceeding on grain land which we have 
represented in P. Brux. I and P. Ryl. 426. The inspectors wrote 
upon the list prepared by the village scribe as follows: bw(orifera: ?) 
&povpar——v ér(eaxépOnoav) &8p6xov-———verd (o8pdxov) 

“the estimate was (so many arourae), of which (so many arourae) 
proved on inspection to be unflooded, the remainder flooded.’ 

The actual process followed by the various village scribes in the 
keeping of these public accounts undoubtedly differed. P. Lond. 
III, 604, pp. 70ff., is a list, prepared by a village scribe, of the individ- 
ual landholders, with the administrative types of land given (royal 
domain, temple land, private land), and the amount and productive 


‘ 

1 The erroneous view that the prefect did not issue his decree each year arises 
from the total misunderstanding of the &8poxos yf. It still persists in P. Oxy. XII, 
1459, despite Wilcken’s correct conclusion in Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 204. 

2 Cf. P. Ryl. 209, n. 10. The entire procedure in the case of the &Bpoxos is 
outlined there. 

3P. Brux. I, col. vi, in Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Chrestomathie, No. 236. Cf. 
P. Ryl. 426, frag. 4, ér(eoxépOnoar) 48p(dxov) &p(ovpat) elxoor d[xrw]. 
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character of the land in each case. The purpose of this list does 
not appear clearly defined in the introduction of-the editors. I 
therefore cite in translation enough of it to give a clear understanding 
of its character: 


From Besas, also called Soterichus, comogrammateus of Crocodilopolis 
and the villages appertaining to it, list of the flooded seed land, by individuals - 
and categories, for the seventh year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus Imperator (47 a.p.), of the farms upon the mainland; and—of 
the royal domain, temple land, and private land—the additionally irrigated! 
arourae of the seed land of the seventh year, to which will be added also the 
lands hereafter known to have been flooded and artificially irrigated:? 

Of Soter, son of Areius, private land, arourae 8}. 

Of the wife of Latron, bath attendant, ? artaba land, arourae 34, ts. 

Of Hermius, son of Isidor, village scribe, royal domain, arourae 14. 


Of Theodorus, son of Pancrateus, royal domain, arourae 7s, one artaba 
land, arourae 2. 


Of the city officials, through the prytan(es), temple land, arourae 1. 


There are some 163 more of these individual entries in the 
portion of this papyrus as it has been published. 

Evidently the village scribe Besas had made this list in addition 
to the preparatory estimate which his office had drawn up for use 
of the inspectors. From the return of the inspectors, the relative 
amounts of flooded and unflooded land, “when known,” were to be 
filled in upon this report.* 

On the basis of information thus obtained and tabulated the 
village scribes formulated and sent upward to the higher bureaus 
the record of taxation, or rent in the case of imperial domains, 
actually due in kind and to be exacted (eis aairnovv) on the grain 
lands which were flooded and unflooded (B.G.U. I. 84; P. Ryl. 209). 
Naturally copies of these reports were kept in the offices of the 


1 TlapaBeBpe(yuévwr) dpo(bpwv) ox(epuariouay), which I can only explain as the 
&Bpoxos and érnvrAnuévn yi, that is, ‘the unflooded and artificially irrigated land.” 

2 P, Lond. III, 604, p. 71, ll. 6-8, BaowN(exijs) 5& cal ie[pl&s xai liuwrixfs wapa- 
BeBpe(uéevwv) dpo(bpwr) on(epuariouadv) rod ¢ L [.] 6 mpoctorar cai ra perd [ralira 
mpooywobléevra BleBpélxOar] cal érevrrHoGar. 

8 P. Ryl. 207a, second century, from the Hermopolite nome, is a summary of 
land, arranged by plots (yiac), made up after the inspection. It gives the amount 
of land in arourae and its production categories, &Bpoxos, érnvrAnuévn, xepod- 
Bpoxos, ‘‘unflooded,” “‘artificially irrigated,” ‘‘dry,’’ but does not give the amounts 
due in kind to the state. 
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village scribes. Beside the general inspectors of grain lands there 
were special inspectors for olive groves; and possibly, also, separate 
inspections were made of land which had become unproductive by 
being waterlogged (i¢’ téwp), by the imperial procurators, though 
this activity of the imperial procurators may be confined to imperial 
estates.) 

In a succeeding article I shall consider the rate of the taxation 
upon the unflooded land and the consequent attitude of the peasant 
landowner, the government lessee, and the tenant, as disclosed 
chiefly in the land leases. It suffices, for the present, to state that 
the policy of the Egyptian government was to exact a high rate of 
taxes and rents from this type of land, even as compared with the 
very productive flooded land. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


1P, Ham. 12, Introduction. Cf. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Chrestomathie, No. 235. 








SATIRE AS POPULAR PHILOSOPHY 
By C. W. MENDELL 


Ever since the name Satire was attached by the litterati of 
Horace’s day to the somewhat ill-defined type of literature with 
which Lucilius and Varro of Atax and Horace had experimented, 
it has exercised an exaggerated influence over the study of the type 
itself. Entirely apart from the numerous investigations into the 
origin of the term satura there has been a great amount of effort 
expended in defining the genus by means of a study of the name 
rather than of the poems themselves. This has been rendered 
especially difficult by too much attention paid by the satirists them- 
selves and by the grammarians to the discussion of details of the 
type, and too little given to its broader lines. For example, the 
convention of making excuses for the bitterness of satire has led to 
the definition of satire as a carmen maledicum and to the assumption 
that the function of satire was bitter invective.! The justification 
of certain qualities in satire by an appeal to the Old Comedy has led 
to a general acceptance of some sort of relation to comedy in the 
form as well as in the tone of satire. And even with those who 
discard any dramatic ancestor for satire the miscellaneous nature 
of the type has become an article of faith. The application of the 
name Satura to two such widely differing literary vehicles as Horace’s 
work and that of Menippus and Varro has been, not a guide to the 
common origin of both, but a source of perennial misunderstanding. 
Finally, the humorous element in satire has served to conceal the 


1In quoting Suetonius, Diomedes says: Satura dicitur carmen apud Romanos nunc 
quidem maledicum et ad carpenda hominum vitia arch comoediae charactere compo- 
situm, etc. The first part of the definition, which has always been the one to attract 
most notice, refers to the more obvious but, I venture to say, the less fundamental 
of the two characteristics mentioned. The criticism of vices is furthermore somewhat 
confused with this element of personal abuse by being embraced in the further charac- 
terization, arch diae charactere compositum. The first of the two elements 
noted can probably be shown to have inspired the criticism which argued a relationship 
between Satire and Old Comedy; the origins of the second and more fundamental are to 
be sought elsewhere. Horace, in the fourth satire of the first book, indicates clearly and 
also exemplifies these two characteristics of satire but at the same time, in his own 
defense, rather stresses the former as typical of the genus. 
(CxiassicaL ParLoioey XV, April, 1920} 138 
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nature of satire as a whole. Critics have tended to give so much 
weight to the element as to forget how entirely subordinate it really is. 

The element of invective is very prominent in ancient oratory 
but does not alone give an adequate conception of what oratory was. 
Lyric poetry is frequently extremely dramatic and more variegated 
in form and theme than satire. The place of the humorous element 
is clearly indicated by a reference to Quintilian. In vi. 3. 9, dis- ~ 
cussing the use of humor in oratory, he says rerum autem saepe 

. . + maximarum momenta vertit, recalling Horace’s ridiculum acri 
fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res, and then enumerates 
the types of humor: urbanitas, venustum, salsum, ridiculum, facetum, 
dicacitas. The rest of the chapter is also illuminating, especially his 
insistence on the need of brevitas and his use of urbanus of the witty 
man, among whose qualifications are the ability to introduce other 
people’s verses either in their exact form or changed, as well as 
proverbs and “history,’”’ in which he includes such subjects as the 
Sphinx. All of this occurs in a discussion of oratory: it applies as 
well to satire as to oratory and characterizes neither of them as a 
literary type. 

An uninspired imitator like Persius is often the best guide for one 
who would uncover the scaffolding and framework which the real 
artist successfully conceals. The crude construction of Persius’ 
satires calls attention sharply to the less obvious workmanship of 
Horace’s. And his blunt presentation of philosophic doctrine 
ought at least to make it worth while to see whether the main purpose 
of the other satirists is not akin to his. In the Middle Ages, John of 
Salisbury and Peter of Blois call both Juvenal and Horace ethicus.! 
Mere invective is not philosophy, although it may be a product of 
philosophy, and the arraignment of vice, if it were the sole function 
of satire, might not altogether justify a claim on its part to recog- 
nition as philosophy. But Stoic philosophy was largely concerned 

‘with attacks on vice, and even the reforming Juvenal is occasionally 
positive in his doctrine, nor will anyone accuse Horace of writing 
pure invective. 

If we were to take the satirists at their word and judge their 
purpose by their own most general statements we should conclude 

1See Mayor’s Juvenal, II, xv ff. 
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that ethics, practical philosophy of a popular sort, was their chief 
field. They do not feel the need of defining their literary medium, 
but when Horace comes back to his Sermones in later life he says 
without ambiguity: Nunc itaque et versus et cetera ludicra pono; 
Quid verum atque decens et rogo et omnis in hoc sum (cf. his use of 
verum in Satires i. 1. 24; 1.3.97; ii. 2. 8), and goes on to say that he 
will follow no master but cull where he will in either the Stoic or the 
Epicurean meadows. Nor is he much less clear in his statement in 
the first satire of the first book which is his deliberate introduction 
to that book: quamquam ridentem dicere verum quid vetat. In the 
fourth of the first book too his somewhat fanciful explanation of his 
type of literature points it out as ethics of a popular sort. Persius 
also, if any confession of faith were needed from him, presents him- 
self as Cornutus’ pupil in the teachings of Cleanthes, which he 
presents anew in the language of the commonplace. He teaches 
quaeque sequenda forent, quaeque evitanda vicissim. Juvenal says 
specifically that it is the evils of the day which force him to write 
satire. 

In accepting some such general ethical purpose we should not be 
misled by the conventional disclaimer of seriousness nor by the fact 
that Horace at least was more interested in the way in which he did 
a thing than in the thing itself. 


Assuming for the time being that satire is a popular presentation 
of practical philosophy, the problem is to find out whence it came 
and how it was developed. Form and content must both be taken 
into account. The first essential is to find out whether the content 
of the satires shows anything to warrant on their part a claim to a 
position in the history of philosophy. The second step is to find 
out whether the form of presentation can be accounted for under 
such an assumption. 

At the close of the fifth century Greek philosophy was being 
brought down from the heavens to the level of human life and 
behavior. (Cicero Acad. i. 2.8.) Metaphysics and theology and 
physics no longer furnished the themes of vital interest. Socrates 
first brought philosophy into the field of ethics. But this was only 
a part of the Sophistic movement. All philosophy was becoming 
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practical: dialectic, oratory, ethics, grammar, literature, politics— 
all knowledge was being made utilitarian. The activity of the 
philosophers then divided: the practical sciences need not detain us 
here; politics and the grammatical and literary branches are only a 
little more pertinent. But the science of behavior, the individual’s 
guide of life which he could substitute for mere obedience to his 
city’s laws, that is the chief branch of philosophy itself. Socrates 
broke the ground by his inquiries. The Cynics and the Cyrenaics 
took up the question and answered it in different ways, the Cynics 
holding that Virtus was the summum bonum, the Cyrenaics that 
pleasure was the only thing worth while. The Cynic standard of 
virtus became at once and naturally the cause for destructive criticism 
of vitia. If right behavior is the goal, then the first and best means 
for attaining it is the elimination of the forms of bad behavior. 
Virtus est vitium fugere et sapientia prima stultitia caruisse. And the 
Cynic set about this task for himself and for other people in thorough- 
going fashion. So much so that he and also his successors, the 
Stoics, acquired the reputation of being primarily preachers against 
evil. Perhaps this was more true of the Cynic than of the Stoic, but 
the stigma may rest on the Cynic largely because of the idiosyn- 
cracies of Diogenes and the successful bitterness of Menippus (al- 
though Quintilian [x. 1. 129] says of Seneca that he was in philo- 
sophia parum diligens, egregius tamen vitiorum insectator). If it does 
there is furnished another illustration of how easily particular 
characteristics can give a name to a whole class. 

The man who brought Stoicism to Rome was a rather more 
genial and a much broader man than most of the early Cynics. 
Panaetius had gone so far as to adopt Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
mean which became a typical part of Roman Stoicism. The friend 
of Scipio and of Laelius, he can hardly have failed to be the friend of 
their intimate Lucilius, and the philosophy which they adopted 
heartily must also have been that of Lucilius. The only long 
fragment of his, that on virtus, in which virtue, the Stoic summum 
bonum, is defined with considerable earnestness, confirms this 
probability with the strongest evidence. The exaltation of the 
good and the responsibility to country and to friend and only in 
the third place to self is Stoic doctrine. Further evidence from the 
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Lucilian fragments is slight, very possibly because of the nature of 
the fragments, grammatical sources. But sapiens and _ stultus 
appear not infrequently and a few of the fragments suggest philo- 
sophic discussion. The scholiast to Persius iii. 1 says that that 
satire is taken from Lucilius’ fourth book in which he attacks luzuriam 
et vitia divitum. Arnobius (Adv. nat. ii. 2) refers to Lucilius as an 
authority on philosophic questions and Cicero (De fin. i. 3) is con- 
clusive: sed neque tam docti tum erant ad quorum iudicium elaboraret, 
et sunt illius scripta leviora, ut urbanitas summa appareat, doctrina 
mediocris. For, while Cicero does not highly commend his philo- 
sophic worth, he clearly ranks him as a philosophic writer. And the 
characterization fits pretty closely the “spoudogeloion” of the 
Cynic. Horace’s description of Lucilius (Sat. ii. 1. 75.) as scilicet 
unt aequus virtuti et eius amicis has been overshadowed by the 
preceding line, primores populi arripuit populumque tributim, but it 
is more fundamental and both aspects are necessary to an adequate 
understanding of Lucilius’ work. 

The longer dialogues of Plato had been followed by many shorter 
and more popular ones. The Notheuomenoi ascribed to Plato him- 
self, the Diatribai of Bion, and the dialogues of Teles furnish examples 
that are still partially extant, to which Cicero’s Stoica Paradoxa 
and the Epistles of Seneca show more serious parallels. Lucilius 
simply furnished the most successful verse presentation and it was 
in this fact that his originality lay. This feat of putting into meter a 
literary type hitherto confined to prose is by no means without 
parallel. Aratus’ Phaenoumena, Lucretius’ exposition of Epicurus’ 
doctrine, the verse epistle, are all such. The philosophy of Hesiod’s 
day was presented in poetry. Phoenix of Colophon is at least one 
predecessor for Lucilius in the field. 

While Lucilius was putting into “poetic” dress the popular form 
of Cynic philosophy, the more legitimate form that Menippus had 
used did not die out. Cicero’s characterization of Varro is strikingly 
like his characterization of Lucilius: Acad. i. 3. 9: ipse varium et 
elegans omni fere numero poema fecisti, philosophiamque multis locis 


1 Cf. Lucilius (ed. Marx.) i. 11; xxvi. 609; xxvii. 700; xxix. 811; Incert. 1119 and 
1224. An excellent account of the Stoic element in Lucilius is in A. Schmekel, 
Die Philosophie der Mittlercn Stoa, pp. 443 ff. 
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incohasti, ad impellandum satis, ad edocendum parum. Aulus Gellius 
(ii. 18. 6) specifically calls Menippus a famous philosopher and 
Varro his imitator. Varro called his own works Menippeae; others 
sometimes called them that, sometimes Cynicae. (Aulus Gellius 
ii. 18. 6 and xiii. 31. 1.) Riese in his prolegomena to Varro 
(pp. 34 f.) gives the evidence culled from the letters of Cicero, which 
clearly indicates that Varro wrote dialogues after the manner of 
Heracleides, such as Cicero himself wrote in his De Senectute. The 
Logistorici are generally considered to have been of this type, the 
distinction between them and the satires being that the satires are in 
a less serious vein and that the Logistorici have no verse infusion. 
The more serious type, the inheritance from Plato, persisted under 
Cicero and received from him its final Roman form. The less 
serious type, with a few unimportant exceptions, was displaced by _ 
the satire written wholly in verse. 

Very many of the fragments of Varro’s satires are so obviously 
philosophic in character that his inclusion in the list of philosophers 
seems clearly substantiated. Especially [epi Aipécewv and Sesquiu- 
lixes, the Tad?) Mevirrov and the 'vG@ Deavrév, prove the correctness 
of Tertullian’s “cynicus Varro.” Cicero (Acad. i. 2. 8 ff.) presents . 
Varro as an Academic, but it must be remembered that the Stoics 
of the third century had taken over much of the philosophy of the 
Academics (cf. Arnold, pp. 93f.) so that it is not inconsistent for 
Varro to dissent somewhat from Zeno while yet he is known as 
cynicus. More important in connection with this presentation by 
Cicero is the explanation which he puts in Varro’s mouth, that his 
earlier writings in imitation of Menippus tried to present philosophy 
quadam hilaritate, for appeal to popular interest. 

Before coming to Horace, his béte noir Crispinus deserves notice. 
In Satires i. 1. 120 Horace apologizes for approaching Crispinus in 
garrulity and probably in quality of argument too. Porphyrio 
comments: Crispinus philosophiae studiosus fuit: idem et carmina 
scripsit, sed tam garrule, ut aretalogus diceretur. And Pseudo-Acro 
explains: Hic Crispinus poeta fuit, qui sectam Stoicam versibus scripsit. 
The evidence is of no great value but it at least indicates poetry 
(or verses) with a certain similarity to those of Horace, presenting 
Stoic philosophy. 
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An analysis of the Sermones of Horace goes far toward substan- 
tiating the theory that satire was looked upon as a popular presen- 
tation of philosophy. But it must be always remembered that 
Horace felt free to play with any poetical form that he adopted and 
to adapt it to uses not originally within its sphere. The Odes furnish 
the best possible illustration: in lyric garb Horace presents not alone 
pure lyrics in the accepted meaning of the word; hymns, pastorals, 
mimes, epistles, masquerade in borrowed dress. The same freedom 
appears to a certain extent in the Sermones, but the conventional 
type certainly emerges most prominently. ‘ Just as much downright 
philosophy appears in the so-called Satires as in the Epistles, which 
are definitely indicated at the very outset by Horace himself as his 
philosophic output. The reason for this is not far to seek. In 
experimenting with the satiric form Horace’s deviations were pretty 
much those of other satirists or else comparatively slight. He 
started with a philosophic vehicle and varied the content to a certain 
limited extent. When he undertook to use the epistolary type he 
was taking a form which had already been used for many other 
purposes, which was not primarily a philosophic vehicle, but had 
been used for various sorts of subject-matter and therefore lent 
itself more easily to expansion. 

Satire i. 1, in all probability the last one written in that book, 
and deliberately intended as an introduction to the rest, begins with 
an exposition in good philosophic form but in a somewhat light tone. 
Then Horace proceeds to lay aside the appearance of telling jocularia 


esfnd to attack seria, producing his real philosophic question in 
‘““definite form. The attack throughout on miserliness, with a glance 


at the opposite vice of the spendthrift, leads up to the doctrine of 
the mean with the words est modus in rebus and, in the last lines, 
Horace almost uses the familiar title de vita beata, apologizing for 
approaching the Stoic Crispinus in length and, I take it, in quality of 
doctrine. 

The second satire is, to be sure, coarse and sensational and is 
often used as an illustration of the vindictive personal satire. But 
it is a diatribe on the philosophic mean. This is the subject stated 
and illustrated. 

The third satire consists of sound practical philosophy. The 
attack on the Stoic doctrine that all faults are equal is in reality 
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another attack on one extreme and the real appeal is a human one for 
charity. The satire seems to be a criticism of that part of the 
current definition of satire which described it as ad carpenda vitia 
compositum. 

The fourth satire and the tenth deal objectively with the type 
of literature and, with the first of the second book, are considered 
elsewhere. But it is perfectly clear that the last part of the fourth 
deals entirely with satire as practical philosophy. 

The fifth has no philosophic content except of the most incidental 
character. 

The sixth, on the other hand, while it has the appearance of 
autobiographic reminiscence, is directly concerned with the ad- 
vantages of the simple life, with the thesis that happiness is not 
dependent on position or wealth. 

The seventh must be considered later with the fifth. It is 
clearly not philosophical. 

The eighth is not so easy to classify. Horace seems to be playing 
with the Priapea at first glance. The subject is witchcraft and its 
practitioners. 

The ninth has a superficial resemblance to the mime in form and 
content but is really a short narrative presenting a character type. 
It does not seem to be primarily ethical in purpose. 

It will be worth while to summarize the results of this survey of 
Book i before considering Book ii. The generally accepted order 
of the Satires is 7, 8, 2, 4, 5, 6, 3, 10, 1, with 9 placed before or 
after 3. Horace had therefore written and presumably published (his 
whole defense in 4 indicates that he had published) 7, 8, and 2 before 
he wrote his first defense of the genus satire as used by himself. The 
three poems have very little in common: a poor story for the sake of 
& poor pun, a Priapus poem attacking what must have been very 
nearly a phantom evil, and one poem which had the elements of an 
ethical sermon in hexdmeters. It was this last (no. 2) that he 
specifically referred to in his defense (no. 4), and it was really this one 
alone which gave him any ground for claiming the pedigree that he 
does. Having allied himself definitely with Lucilius, he proceeded 
to copy a poem of his predecessor’s which conforms hardly at all to 
the philosophic type (no. 5), and then wrote the three that conform 
most nearly to that type (nos. 6, 3, and 1) with another discussion 
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of the genus (no. 10) and a dramatic presentation of a Theophrastic 
character (no. 9). 

Reserving the literary satires for a later discussion, it appears 
that four of the satires do not conform to the type under discussion, 
with the possible exception of the ninth, which has certain philo- 
sophic affiliations. The Auctor ad Herennium (iv. 63), in defining 
various figures of speech and literary types, says: Notatio est, cum 
alicuius natura certis describitur signis, and follows the definition 
with an example consisting of a short characterization of the preten- 
tious man accomplished by showing him in action. It includes con- 
versation and is not unlike a somewhat extended character by 
Theophrastus, only more dramatic. It is, on a small scale, exactly 
what Petronius does more dramatically still and on a much larger 
scale when he presents the upstart rich man in the person of Trimal- 
chio. Such characterization by Theophrastus and by the Auctor ad 
Herennium indicates the existence of philosophic studies of character, 
no doubt primarily of use as school exercises and as material for 
larger work. In fact the example given by the Auctor ad Herennium 
is explicitly given as a sample of the use of this sort of characteri- 
zation in law. The ninth satire I take to be Horace’s presentation 
of a character after the same manner but dramatically and artisti- 
cally handled by one who was already making a study of the philo- 
sophic dialogue. (Furthermore, Horace undoubtedly had in mind 
a more personal bearing which gave zest to the satire.) 

The fifth satire, as already noted, conforms most closely to a 
Lucilian model, and was, it seems probable, a deliberate attempt to 
align himself with Lucilius after his claims made in the fourth. Its 
presence in Lucilius is not so easy to understand. But it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Lucilius had experimented with poetic 
types as Horace often did. The short narrative poem, ériAdvor, 
had been made popular by Callimachus. Travel literature on a 
large scale and of a decidedly imaginative nature was well received 
from the days of Ctesias on. That a very self-conscious, subjective 
poet like Lucilius should lightly parody the epic or the travel story 
in a mock-serious poem in the form of an értAduwor, is not hard to 
understand. It was this personal tone, the self-consciousness of the 
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popular philosopher, and not the autobiographical character of his 
work, that led Horace to say that the whole life of the older poet was 
spread before us in his books. The type was an easy one to imitate, 
and no doubt one that would make a popular appeal, introducing 
persons of prominence dealt with familiarly, sprinkled with obvious 
wit and more obvious burlesque, and avoiding all appearance of the 
evil of censoriousness which he had so earnestly disclaimed in his 
defense. So that, flat as it is to us, it was a wise choice for Horace, 
who was trying to make good his claim to Lucilian descent before he 
had really produced much of any convincing evidence to support 
that claim. 

It would be foolhardy to try to find philosophic affiliations for 
number seven. Plessis and Lejay do, to be sure, consider that it is a 
somewhat extended Chrie. But such an explanation seems to have 
this much truth only: the prevalence of the type called Chrie (dicti 
vel facti praeciput memoratio, Gr. Lat., VI, p. 273), witty or sententious 
sayings of particular men, made it perhaps more natural for Horace 
to spin out a poem merely for the pun at the end. But the seventh 
satire is nothing more than a very poor and youthful attempt at a 
narratiuncula (cf. Quint. i. 9. 6) leading up to something in the 
nature of a Chrie.. As an incidental amusement at the time of 
writing it was no doubt acceptable, but it falls very flat in the pub- 
lished volume. The eighth satire is not infrequently spoken of as 
an example of the Priapea merely because of the fact that a Priapus 
statue is made the speaker of the sermo. It has no further resem- 
blance to the Priapus poems, which were epigrammatic and usually 
indecent. Rather, the presentation of the sermo through the mouth 
of the rustic god is an attempt at once to win popular attention and 
to give dramatic setting to a satire that had little but sensationalism 
to commend it. It is not however fair to say that the treatment 
of sorcery is foreign to the function of a semi-popular philosophy. 
Sufficient evidence has already appeared to indicate that it was the 
Cynic-Stoic philosophy that furnished the background of what 
philosophic content is conceded to satire, and superstition was one 
of the forms of insanity which the Stoic attacked. Superstitio error 
insanis est says Seneca (Epist. 123. 16) in naming the great causes 
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of human dissatisfaction which are unreal: voluptas, gloria, paupertas, 
mors, superstitio. And Horace includes it in his Stoic text (Sat. 
ii. 3. 77-80): 
quisquis 
ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore, 
quisquis luxuria, tristive superstitione 
aut alio mentis morbo calet. 


Lucilius (ed. Marx, xv. 484) has left a six-line attack on super- 
stition. It is doubtless true that Horace was not particularly in- 
terested in this subject in any vital way (cf. Morris on this satire) 
for it was to him less important than the vices of avarice and ambition 
and luxury, but it belonged to the Stoic doctrine and therefore has 
its place in the popular poetry of philosophy. That Horace treats 
it in the personal way in which he does, simply indicates the trend 
of his personal interest and the early date of the satire. 

Finally the two “literary” satires need detain us but a 
moment. In a type of poetry primarily self-conscious and sub- 
jective, dealing with the ideas of the writer and not precisely defined 
within conventional limits, it is but natural that the poet should use 
his poetry as a vehicle for self-defense whether from a philosophical 
or from a literary standpoint. Apart from the philosophic content 
of the closing lines of the fourth, the chief value of these satires for 
the present discussion is not their character as satires but the light 
they throw on Horace’s conception of his own work, and that has 
been discussed already. 

In the remaining satires the chief subjects presented are: attacks 
on avarice, carping criticism, gluttony, extremes of all sorts, and 
worship of position, defense of moderation, the philosophic mean. 
The attacks on vitia are, superficially considered, most prominent; 
the positive doctrine is partly implicit, partly the explicit doctrine 
of moderation. (Cf. Panaetius as presented by Cicero in the De 
offictis. He preaches wisdom, justice, courage, soberness, and 
the greatest of these is soberness.) Nothing of this seems to justify 
the statement of Nettleship (Essays in Latin Literature, p. 152)! 
that in the first book of the satires Horace is a pronounced Epicurean. 


1Cf. also Reitzenstein, Hell. Wund., p. 22, n. 1. 
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The citations which Nettleship makes merely serve to illustrate 
Horace’s freedom of thought. He could laugh at the extremes of 
the Stoics and quote from Philodemus (Seneca’s favorite author for 
quotation purposes in his Stoic diatribes, the epistles, is Epicurus!), 
but the bulk of his philosophy is modified Stoicism, modified first 
by Panaetius and then by Horace. 

In the second book of the Satires, Horace’s touch is more sure. 
After the discussion of the literary type in number one, he proceeds 
to a presentation of his doctrine of the mean in the matter of living, 
presented under the guise of a parody on a Stoic sermon. He 
follows this up with a more elaborate Stoic sermon in three, in which 
he attacks avarice, ambition, self-indulgence, superstition. He 
mocks at the preacher but he is “telling the truth with a laugh.” 
The same is true of satire seven, an attack in the form of an indirect 
Stoic sermon against the inconsistencies and follies of mankind. 

Satires 4, 5, and 8 take the form not of parody but of the closely 
allied burlesque. The extravagant living of the epicure, the vice 
of will-hunting, the ostentation of the nouveau riche, are attacked in 
vigorous burlesque. 

This leaves number six, which is pretty personal and less flippant 
in tone than most of the satires of the book. But it presents very 
forcibly the doctrine of contentment which Juvenal later preached 
and which Martial made his own: quod sis esse velis, nihilque malis. 

The form of presentation in the second book is obviously different 
from that in the first and will be considered later. But the philo- 
sophic content is the same. Simplicity of life is emphasized, avarice 
and ambition, self-indulgence, superstition, and ostentation, the life 
without the ideal of virtus, are severely arraigned. 

It has already been noted that the epistles offered more oppor- 
tunity to wander from the strictly proper subject-matter of the 
philosophic essay. And this is true. Purely personal letters are 
numerous (3, 5, 8, 9, 13), and the second book is primarily literary, 
but there are enough epistles (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18) 
that conform to the type to justify Horace’s own characterization of 
the books as a whole. And the main thesis is the same: virtus est 
medium vitiorum et utrumque reductum (Epist. i. 18. 9). Avarice, 
ambition, and self-indulgence are still the objects of attack. 
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Details confirm the results of a study of the general tendency 
of the sermones. For example, the four most prominent words in 
Cynic philosophy are probably virtus, vitiwm, sapiens, stultus. Virtus, 
with its wide range of meaning, would be expected to appear more 
often than the rest in any poetry or prose. It appears actually in 
Horace as follows: Epistles, 30 times; Satires, 17 times; Odes and 
Epodes, 20 times. This is not particularly striking. But vitiuwm 
occurs 32 times in the Satires, 12 times in the Epistles, and only 4 
times in the Odes and Epodes together. This surely gives strong 
evidence as to the nature of the sermones. The figures for sapiens 
are: Satires, 17; Epistles, 9; Odes, 2; for stultus: Satires, 11; Epistles, 
5; Odes, 0. Taking these four typical philosophic terms, then, we 
have 133 occurrences in the Satires and Epistles, 26 in the Odes and 
Epodes. 

The three vitia most generally attacked by the Cynics (cf. Christ- 
Schmidt in Mueller’s Handbuch, VIII, 2, 1, § 397) were Philotimia, 
Philedonia, and Philoploutia. In the fourth satire of the first book, 
line 25, Horace enumerates the men who feel themselves exposed to 
the attacks of satire: 

Quemvis media elige turba: 
Aut ob avaritia aut misera ambitione laborat; 
Hic nuptarum insanit amoribus, hic puerorum. 


It is philoploutia that is attacked in the first satire of all, and again 
in ii. 2 and in ii. 5, philotimia in the sixth of Book i, both vices in 
ii. 3 and Epist. ii. 2. 205 with just a suggestion of philedonia, which 
comes in for a larger share of ii. 4 and ii. 8. All three are listed in 
Epist. i. 1. 32 ff. and with considerable expansion in Epist. i. 6. 45 ff., 
concisely in Epist. i. 18. 21 ff. 

The recurrence of such phrases as vir bonus, bene vivere, and the 
like are so frequent as to give a distinct flavor to the poems, and a 
burlesque like Satires ii. 4, beginning with the familiar Platonic 
introduction, unde et quo Catius? and ending with vitae praecepta 
beatae, implies 4 something philosophical that is being burlesqued. 


The form of presentation is the most important consideration in 
an investigation of the real source and nature of satire. It is obvious 
that the thoroughly serious and elaborate prose dialogue which 
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Plato established as the vehicle of philosophic thought was carried 
on by Cicero. And it has already been noted that the Cynic turn 
given this by Diogenes and Menippus was continued by Varro. 
This dialogue form which was intended to reproduce the conver- 
sational methods of Socrates and so to popularize philosophy, 
belonged primarily to the investigating type of philosophy; Socrates 
was not the founder of a school but the fountainhead of all the 
schools of ethics. In Plato’s hands the dialogue received a highly 
developed literary form. Illustrative myth, a mild humor, dramatic 
setting, were all part of the literary adornment and most of all the 
assumed colloquial tone. These are general characteristics which 
pervade all of Plato’s works and are only incidental to the form 
proper. 

The Apology stands apart from the other writings of Plato and 
does not call for consideration here. It is quite distinct from the 
dialogues proper. These fall into two general classes: those dia- 
logues which consist of conversation throughout and those which 
have a framework of dialogue, more or less complete, giving dramatic 
setting to a continuous discourse. The first class may be sub- 
divided into the dialogues like the Huthyphro which present the 
conversation directly and those like the Parmenides which present it 
indirectly, the speaker quoting or reporting a conversation. The 
second class also admits of a clear-cut subdivision: there are dialogues 
like the Crito which present a framework of conversation at the 
beginning and at the end and also interjected occasionally into the 
main discourse; others like the Phaedo which have conversational 
framework at the beginning and interspersed but not at the end; 
and others still like the Protagoras in which the framework is confined 
to the opening of the dialogue. Of these last the Demodocus alone 
has a rudimentary framework only, consisting of an address in the 
opening line, thus approaching the epistolary form, although even 
here some reported dialogue is interspersed. (It is worth noting, 
perhaps, that Diogenes Laertius iii. 50 characterizes dialogues as 
dramatic, narrative, and mixed.) 

The successors of Socrates split into schools. Plato and the 
Academics continued to use the dialogue form. So did the Peri- 
patetics, following Aristotle. And so did the Cynics: Antisthenes, 
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their founder (Diog. Laert. vi. 1. 1), Diogenes (Diog. Laert., p. 151), 
and Panaetius. It was Panaetius, the pupil of the Cynic Crates, 
who brought the doctrine to Rome, and he was particularly interested 
in the literary presentation. (Cf. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 100.) 
For Plato he had profound veneration. (Cf. Cicero T.D. i. 32. 79. 
Also see Schmekel, Die Philosophie der Mittleren Stoa, pp. 229 ff.) 

On the other hand, the Epicurean school developed another form 
of philosophic expression, already adopted by philosophers and 
rhetoricians, namely the Epistle. (Cf. Christ-Schmid, VIII, 2, 1, 
§385.) Empedocles had used it and Isocrates and Theopompus. 
Aristotle and Theophrastus made use of it by the side of the dialogue, 
as did even such characteristic Cynics as Diogenes and Menippus. 
But it was more essentially the form of Epicurus and his school. 
Three of the master’s epistles are reproduced by Diogenes Laertius 
(x. 35 ff.): Iept r&v gvoixdv, epi Merapoiwy, and 7a repli Bir, 
addressed to Herodotus, Pythocles, and Menoeceus, é als, says 
Diogenes, tacav thy éavrod dirogodiar éréreue. 

It is evident then that philosophers of the various schools made 
regular use of the two semi-intimate or popular forms, the dialogue 
and the epistle. The epistle had been used in lyric poetry and in 
official and private correspondence before it was adopted by the 
philosophers. The dialogue was first adapted to written expression 
for philosophic purposes. It was the vehicle for the man who 
introduced Cynic philosophy into Rome and it had become rather 
identified with that sect as had the epistle with the Epicurean. But 
Panaetius was a worshiper of Plato, and Horace, in accepting the 
Cynic mold, reverts somewhat to the freedom from sect that charac- 
terizes the founder of the literary dialogue, and it is to his literary 
form as well that he will be seen to revert. 

One development of the dialogue is peculiar to the Cynic school, 
that is the diatribe. Possibly the kindred éuodia should be mentioned 
also, but the two are alike in being comparatively short discussions 
of a single thesis, often an attack on a single vice, often the elaboration 
of a single paradox, but always in monologue, addressed the one to a 
single auditor, the other to many. Like the dialogue they reproduce 
a natural method of oral instruction. They were fostered by the 
didactic tendency of the Cynic school, were no doubt influenced to a 
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certain degree by the theories of oratory, but maintain the same 
general qualities as the dialogue: colloquial tone, free use of illus- 
tration, not infrequent introduction of dramatic episode with con- 
versation quoted, occasional wit of a somewhat caustic nature. But, 
with the Cynic tendency toward a rejection of outward attractive- 
ness, the writers of the diatribe discarded the literary polish of the 
Platonic dialogue and, as a general rule, tended to substitute moral 
earnestness for attractive presentation. Bion is ordinarily con- 
sidered the “founder” of diatribe; Cicero’s Paradoxa furnish the 
best extant examples of the type. (For the diatribe see especially 
the introduction to the Plessis-Lejay edition of Horace’s Satires and 
Cicero’s introduction to his Paradoza.) 

In the three satires always grouped as the earliest of Horace’s 
there is no sign of a conventional framework, save in the second 
person address occasionally used in satire two (1. 7 et al). There is 
a dramatic setting in the eighth but nothing of a dialogue nature. 
In the next one that he wrote, number four, there is the second 
person address only, as also in the sixth, where the personal setting 
is a little more elaborate. The third is like the second and the 
fourth; the fifth has no framework. The tenth is like the sixth, and 
it and the first have the personal address at the beginning supple- 
mented by a slight return to the framework at the end. The ninth 
is all setting with scarcely any suggestion of sustained discourse, 
like the Euthyphro. 

The first book then shows only the vaguest resemblance to the 
dialogue form and the models for these satires must be largely sought 
for elsewhere. But the second book shows the form thoroughly 
developed. The second satire, perhaps the earliest, merely posits 
another speaker than the writer with a characterization at the 
beginning and end, not dialogue but suggestive of it. And so too 
the very personal sixth satire has merely the personal setting at the 
beginning. But the first has dialogue framework at the beginning 
and at the end and also interspersed, like the Crito type among 
Plato’s dialogues. The seventh is the same. The third and the 
fourth have the framework of dialogue at the beginning and end only, 
a variation of this type, suitable to the shorter length of Horace’s 
dialogues as compared with Plato’s. Finally, satires five and eight 
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are like the Phaedo, with the dialogue at the beginning and inter- 
spersed, but not resumed at the end. 

So far as we can judge from the Paradoza of Cicero and such 
other evidence as there is left, the short diatribes which became the 
popular Cynic vehicle of expression when once established by Bion, 
while they set the precedent for brief philosophic expositions of 
particular tenets, did not preserve the form of the Platonic dialogue. 
Nor is there any reason to think that such verse diatribes as Phoenix 
of Colophon (and probably others too) wrote, were different from 
the prose diatribes in general form of construction. Lucilius un- 
doubtedly made use of a certain amount of direct dialogue but there 
is no evidence of any elaboration of the framework. Horace obviously 
took the genus in its rather shapeless form and experimented with it 
through his first book, finally giving it in Book ii definite Platonic 
form. | When he had accomplished this he turned to other types 
of poetic expression and when, later on, he came back to satire, he 
adopted a somewhat freer vehicle of expression but one that was also 
distinctly associated with philosophy, the epistle. This he elaborated 
in somewhat the same fashion as he had the satire except that he was 
dealing with material that was less raw. Some of the epistles, 
notably seven and fourteen, with their personal address at the 
beginning and their sententiae at the close, are remarkably similar 
to the diatribe, especially as represented by the epistles of Seneca. 

The epistles, so far as I know, have never caused so much dis- 
cussion as the satires. But this may be due to the fact that they 
are expressed in a form already familiar and that they have not 
therefore been subjected to the same sort of scrutiny. . Their only 
essential differences from the earlier sermones are that they choose a 
different philosophic form and with it adopt a different tone: more 
mellow, more friendly, more intimate. The epistle, the favorite 
mode of expression of Epicurus, when used to put forward Cynic 
doctrine, becomes in the hand of the Socratic Horace a medium of 
discussion far less tense than his earliest efforts. 

The incidental characteristics of satire begin, I think, to take 
their proper places when once the essentials are determined. The 
urbanitas is not un-Platonic. Its kindred forms of wit, the sal niger, 
the ludicrum, are the characteristics of Diogenes and his followers. 
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The dramatic settings and dramatic tone throughout, which however 
develop only after the earliest poems, are the results of a conscious 
study of the Platonic dialogue. Horace, to misuse his own words, 
madet Socraticis sermonibus. Parody was an established means of 
popularizing philosophy which Plato had not scorned. Bion is 
especially called ei@vjs mapwifca (Diog. Laert. iv. 7. 52). In so 
far as Horace makes use of colloquial language that too is a charac- 
teristic of popular philosophy from Plato on. And, like the collo- 
quialism of Plato, Horace’s is of a distinctly literary sort, quite 
unlike the real reproductions of colloquial language that Petronius 
offers. 

So far then as the evidence to be gleaned from the attitude toward 
the genus of the satirists themselves and of other ancient writers 
goes, and so far as the content and the form of satire itself are con- 
cerned, the type of literary production which Horace perfected and 
which he ascribes to Lucilius’ invention, seems to be the metrical 
descendant of the popular philosophic essay, and more particularly 
of the Cynic branch of that essay, influenced by Horace’s study of 
the earlier form and by his own literary genius. It recalls the 
closing words of Cicero in the introduction to his Paradoza: Non 
est tale, ut in arce pont possit quasi illa Minerva Phidiae, sed tamen ut 
ex eadem officina exisse appareat. 


It remains to outline briefly what I conceive to have been in 
general the process of development which satire underwent during 
the classical period of Roman literary history. In the early part 
of the second century before Christ there already existed at Rome a 
somewhat crude type of literature which presented in metrical form 
the popularized philosophy of the Stoa, corresponding to the prose 
essays of Menippus. This was the only vehicle for expressing 
directly and in verse the personal beliefs and ideas of the individual. 
Such self-revealing literature as the modern essay was unknown and 
the sphere of speculation and personal comment in that day was 
largely confined to the field of philosophy. This type of literature 
was adopted by Lucilius. A man of strong personality, with positive 
ideas and boldness of expression, living in an age when freedom of 
speech was largely tolerated and in a position which encouraged it, 
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Lucilius did not confine himself to the traditional subjects which he 
inherited along with his medium of expression. He used the metrical 
essay, which had been developed for the didactic purposes of the 
Stoic philosopher, to express his personal ideas and feelings on 
many things, even to describe the petty experiences of a trifling 
journey or to discuss the orthography of his native tongue. In 
particular, he gave freer reign to vindictive attacks on contempora- 
ries. This was not so far removed from the Stoic arraignment of 
vices as to be an unnatural variation. It was largely responsible 
for the subsequent association of satire with the Old Comedy of 
Athens. 

Crispinus, in the first century before Christ, followed the more 
strict and less brilliant type of satire, writing Stoic philosophy 
in verse with all the dull volubility of a Chrysippus. It seems 
probable on the other hand that the work of Varro of Atax was 
more like that of Lucilius inasmuch as Horace mentions him along 
with himself, as an inferior to be sure but still as one who had tried 
the Lucilian type. There were others too, Horace says, but, being 
nameless, they simply stand now for the body of writers who main- 
tained the tradition which started with Lucilius. 

Horace found this tradition and accepted the type as being a 
somewhat miscellaneous verse essay. It was a convenient vehicle 
of expression for a young man who wished to attract attention to 
himself in an age of literary activity. The aggressive, abusive 
verses were suited best of all to bring the writer to the notice of the 
public. He gained his point and then turned to his own defense, 
claimed Lucilius as his'model, and sought to imitate, then to improve 
upon, the work of his predecessor. The sensational and the malicious 
were ill suited to Horace’s nature. On the other hand, the quietly 
philosophical was altogether congenial. But the start which he had 
made exposed him to the sneering criticism of some of the literary 
lights of Rome and his first book merited the title which they fastened 
on it in the place of his own. Just at the moment when the verse 
essay was working away from the medley character that Lucilius 
had given to it, it received the name which was to mark it forever as a 
miscellany, Satire. In his later hexameters Horace developed the 
intimate, ethical satire, applying to it his ripening art. In content 
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it came to be once more the popular philosophic essay; in form 
it received from Horace the artistic dialogue setting which had 
characterized the work of Plato. 

Persius followed Horace, but afar off. The genial, intimate 
touch was gone, the form became mechanical, and only the dogged 
presentation of Stoic doctrine, ineffectual as it was, gave interest to 
the unnatural, involved satire of Persius. 

Finally, in the hands of Juvenal, the satire took on the form in 
which primarily it was to survive the Middle Ages and exercise its 
first influence on English letters. The changed morals and manners 
of Rome and the age of rhetorical study and oral recitation had had 
their effect, and the satire of Juvenal is the earnest preaching of the 
moral reformer, decked out in the brilliancy of epigram and the 
showy style of the rhetorical schools. But in the last satirist, as in 
the first, the popular presentation of Stoic doctrine forms the essential 
basis of the type. 


New Haven, Conn. 





MUTINY IN THE ROMAN ARMY. THE REPUBLIC 


By Witu1amM Stuart MESSER 


Mr. Clemens Herschel, in his treatise on the water supply of the 
city of Rome,! protests against the repetition in the handbooks of 
extravagant estimates in regard to the amount of water which the 
ancient aqueducts carried into the city. He traces this fanciful 
exaggeration through the writers of a century and discovers its 
source in the acceptance of the assumptions of a certain Prony,” 
who wrote in 1817. Mr. J. W. Duff, in A Literary History of Rome; 
mentions the complaint of Riese that the alleged opposition of 
Horace and Vergil to the Alexandrine movement as represented by 
Catullus has been exaggerated into a phantom idea which has haunted 
the handbooks on Roman literature. He finds the origin of this 
legend in L. Miiller’s biography of Horace (1880). Such phantoms 
are hard to lay. The belief on the part of the writer that there is 
current a similar legend in regard to the entire perfection of disci- 
pline in the Roman army, both in the widely popular view and in 
the monographs and special treatises on the military science of the 
Romans, has suggested this paper. 

When the subject of mutiny in the Roman army is mentioned, 
the classicist may recall the great mutinies, the mutiny among the le- 
gions in Pannonia and in Germany, 14 a.p.,‘ the semi-nationalistic 
mutiny in Gaul under C. Julius Vindex,® in 68 a.p., the similar 
action of the Batavian cohorts under Civilis in 69 a.p.,° and the 
well-known story from Suetonius, which tells how Caesar quelled a 
mutiny of his favorite legion, the Tenth, by a single word.’ But 


1 Sextus Julius Frontinus (New York, 1913), pp. 211-12. 


2In Mémoires de l’ Académie Royale, Vol. II. Prony’s ‘‘if’s’’ were disregarded by 
his successors, says Herschel. 


3 London, 1910, p. 273. 

4 Tacitus Ann. i. 16-30 and i. 31-49, respectively. 

5 Cass. Dio (ed. Boissevain, Berlin, 1901) Lxiii. 22-26. 

6 Tac. Hist. iv. 12-37. 7 Div. Jul. 70. 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY XV, April, 1920} 158 
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the tendéncy of the classical scholar is to look upon these instances 
of insubordination as isolated phenomena. 

I chanced to be re-reading in the late summer of that year of war, 
1914, the Histories of Tacitus, and the apparent freedom of the mod- 
ern army from mutiny—a freedom which, as we now know, was 
only apparent—contrasted strongly with the orgy of mutiny, sedi- 
tion, desertion, and insubordination in the Roman armies of the 
Year of the Four Emperors. Tacitus looked upon this spirit as of 
recent growth; how unlike the discipline of ancient times, he says:! 
ut olim virtutis modestiaeque, tune procacitatis et petulantiae certamen 
erat! Heretofore the interest in the political aspects of the story 
had been paramount, but when the world-war directed the atten- 
tion of the reader to the military features of the Histories, also, 
the question arose whether the political interpretation afforded a 
full and complete explanation of the frequent refractoriness of the 
soldiers.” 

Since the summer of 1914, in connection with reading done for 
another purpose, I have watched this matter of the conduct of the 
Roman soldier and have made fairly full collections of the passages 
in which reference is made to mutiny and insubordination from 
the following writers: Polybius, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Frontinus’ 
Strategemata, Appian, Tacitus, Suetonius, Cassius Dio, and Diodorus 
Siculus (in part). The evidence of these passages, annalistically 
arranged, is very striking and may supplement, in one particular, 
the statements of the monographs on discipline in the Roman army. 

These monographs under the caption, Discipline, state briefly 
the punishments inflicted for insubordination.» They pay even 
slighter attention to the crimes for which these punishments were 
imposed, and the frequent occurrence of mutiny, if not entirely 
ignored, is not generally recognized. The treatises which contain 
the most numerous details and have met with the widest acceptance 
have been revised and have gone through several hands without 


1 Hist. iii. 11. 
2 W. B. Henderson, Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire A.D., 69-70 
(London, 1908), discusses the strategy and geography of these campaigns. 


3 Mutiny, contrary to the generalizations of the authorities ancient and modern, 
usually went unpunished. See below, passim. 
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any correction of the omission to which I refer.'_ Furthermore the 
standard histories of Rome when recording the insubordination of 
any particular period, as, for example, of the year 69-70 a.p., look 
upon this feature of military life as unusual. 

The explanation of this omission is probably to be found in a 
fallacious prepossession, to wit, the widespread legend of the perfec- 
tion of Rome’s military discipline. This legend is very ancient. 
No theme is dearer to the heart of the eulogist of Rome, be he Greek 
or Roman, than that of the unwavering obedience which was de- 
manded of the ancient Roman soldier. As these eulogists view the 
power and achievements of the Roman state, the feats of engineer- 
ing and sanitation and civilization which followed in the wake of 
her conquering armies and formed an integral part of their task, 
they overemphasize the strictness of the discipline which secured 
these results. They are not aware that insubordination may be 
only the exaggeration of a good quality, the ability of the private 
soldier to think and act for himself, and that a considerable amount 
of mutiny may not be inconsistent with even the highest degree of 
efficiency. They forget that in the details of the narrative, as they 
themselves have told it, they have given material and incidents 


which qualify their generalizations. Polybius, one of the sanest of 
the admirers of Rome, is guilty of this fault and is one of the earliest 
sources of the myth. 

In modern times this prepossession can be traced back to Lip- 
sius. His treatise’ on the Roman army, written at the University 
of Louvain, on a site where, so tradition had it, there was formerly 
a camp of Caesar’s, and dedicated to that most unwarlike prince, 


1T have had access to the following treatises: J. Marquardt und A. v. Domas- 
zewski, Das Militérwesen®? (Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, Leipzig, 1884, Vol. 
II, 319-612); the French translation of the above by J. Brissaud (the translator has 
not hesitated, under other heads, to add new material containing further suggestions 
of the original reviser, Domaszewski, and of Cagnat, as well as to make corrections 
of his own); H. Schiller, Die Kriegsaltertimer*? (Miller’s Handbuch, Minchen, 1893, 
Vol. IV, Part 2, 229-68); E. H. Alton, The Roman Army? (Sandys, Companion to 
Latin Studies, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 458-89). The important French manuals, that 
of Chauvelays and the pertinent volume of Mispoulet, have not been accessible. 

2 His chapters, 19-42 of Book vi, constitute the basis of all modern works on the 
Roman army. ? 

3 De Militia Romana Libri Quinque, Vesaliae, 1675. It shows its origin in the 
subtitle, Commentarius ad Polybium. 
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Philip III of Spain, is the first modern discussion of Roman disci- 
pline and is even now one of the most important. It is cast in 
dialogue form and to arouse the enthusiasm and the emulation of 
his imaginary youthful auditor, Lipsius often interrupts his exposi- 
tion with encomiums on Roman discipline. In Book v, dialogue 20, 
p. 402, he says: Disciplinam Romanam laudem aut suadeam? Illa 
vero non bona, sed optima est, quot fuerunt, quot erunt: data divi- 
nitus in exemplum; again in Book i, dialogue 1, p. 14: disciplinam: 
nihil severius sanctiusque. In Book v, dialogue 18, p. 375, where he 
discusses the severity of punishment for disobedience (the basis of 
all later discussions), he complains of the degeneracy of his times 
due to a relaxation of the ancient severity: Quid si hodie? an haec 
fierent, quae videmus? Sed profecto periit ducum auctoritas, quia 


Next in order, chronologically, M. le Beau, in Mémoires de l’ Aca- 
démie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, 1780, pp. 206-47, 
in a long article entitled Discipline de la Légion, repeats the legend 
for the early period. 

The writers of the most recent treatises come to their task with 


a bias derived from this false legend and with the further handicap 
of being laymen from the standpoint of military science. Now to 
the mind of the layman the armies of all modern civilized nations 
are well disciplined and obedient. If he thinks of mutiny at all he 
may recall the Mutiny of the Nore or the Sepoy Mutiny, but only 
to look upon them as abnormal and unusual. The technical stu- 
dent of military history, who carries his researches into documents 
in which the layman is not interested and which he never sees, 
may discover other instances of mutiny. But in all modern coun- 
tries the tradition of military perfection, from the standpoint of 
obedience, has been strong, and presumably nowhere stronger than 
in Germany, where so much of the work on the Roman army has 
been done. These writers, then, accepting as they do the modern 
tradition of unquestioning obedience on the part of the soldier, 
accept also the eulogistic generalizations pronounced by their prede- 
cessors as well as by the ancients. 

So much for the specialists. A misconception of this kind 
becomes even more firmly fixed in the popular mind. Readers who 
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get their information at second hand from the modern manuals and 
histories have slight opportunity for correcting this mistaken impres- 
sion. Furthermore, unquestioning obedience on the part of the 
soldier toward his commanding officer—“ Theirs not to reason why” 
—is pleasing to the popular fancy and is a motif welcomed by the 
poets and by the authors of historical novels on Roman life. And 
so the legend of the unswerving obedience of the Roman soldier 
maintains itself in the handbooks and in the literature. 

But whether the source and-the tradition of this legend are such 
as I have sketched or not, certain it is that, contrary to the usual 
conception, mutiny and insubordination were surprisingly prevalent 
in the Roman army. The record will speak for itself. Mutiny is 
not confined to any particular period of Roman history, early or 
late. It appears at all periods, when the troops involved were few 
in number as well as when they reached figures seldom attained 
before the recent world-war; when the army was composed of bur- 
gesses as well as when it was composed of provincials and foreigners. 
Every type of soldier is guilty of it. Every type of commander 
suffers from it. Every form in which the army organization is 
found shows instances of it. 

In the present paper the discussion will be restricted to the period 
extending from the foundation of the Republic to the establishment 
of the Principate, and the method will be to note typical instances 
of mutiny from the important subdivisions of that period. The 
study is quantitative. The causes which underlie the mutiny in 
each case do not fall within the scope of a quantitative study and 
therefore are not discussed.! 

Here follows the record of mutiny, chronologically arranged. 


I. FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC TO THE UNION 
OF ITALY (509-265 B.c.) 
The chief authorities for this period are Livy, Books ii-vii, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom., Books v-xi, xii-xx (in fragmentary 
form), and Diodorus Siculus, Books xi-xvi. One can do no more 


1 My readers need not remind me that political and social conditions and, at 
times, the entire absence of any moral background in the contests explain the insub- 
ordination in many instances. There is no intention on my part to slight the impor- 
tance of these factors. I want simply to call attention to insubordination on its 
quantitative side, to suggest that there grew up a traditional spirit in the army which 
made freedom of thinking and acting the norm rather than the exception. 
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than repeat the ancient chronicle, though its sources, in turn, were 
the prejudiced accounts of patrician annalists. That these histo- 
rians shared, or else were unable to escape, the aristocratic bias of 
their sources is notorious. They imputed no good to the soldiery, 
drawn largely from the plebs. All struggles for a larger share of 
self-government might easily appear mutiny and insubordination 
in the eyes of the aristocratic chroniclers. Till the date of the war 
with Pyrrhus one is on insecure ground even for the main outlines 
of the story. I wish merely to determine whether the chronicle as 
commonly recorded—admitting its bias; the details we cannot 
now recover—justifies the legend of the stern ancient discipline so 
often referred to by these historians.' 

Insubordination appears early, when the Roman army was still 
a burgher army and fought in a formation similar to the Dorian pha- 
lanx. In the year 495 8B.c., while the Volscians were marching to 
besiege Rome, the citizens repeatedly refused to enrol for the draft 
announced by the consuls, Publius Servilius and Appius Claudius.? 
Servilius, abandoning force and resorting to persuasion, finally 
secured a volunteer army for action against the enemy. The prom- 
ises that had been made to the burgesses, however, were not kept 
and so the consuls of the following year had no better success in 
their attempts at mustering in the citizens, although three hostile 
armies, Volscian, Aequian, and Sabine, were threatening Rome. 
Whenever the lictors seized any one of those subject to the draft, 
his comrades rescued him. The state was forced to appoint a dicta- 
tor, Manius Valerius. He, by his popularity, succeeded in collect- 
ing a large force and inflicted a signal defeat upon the Sabines. Yet 
immediately after this victory the insubordinate soldiery, by accus- 
ing the dictator of prolonging the war, forced him to engage in an 
unwise and hazardous battle with the Aequians.* 

1 The ancient accounts of this early period cannot be reconciled. In these semi- 
legendary years every skirmish, every annually renewed feud is related in such a way 
by the chroniclers ‘that the most insignificant foray is scarcely distinguishable from 


a momentous war” (Mommsen, History of Rome [English translation], New York, 
1900, Vol. I, p. 444). 


2 Livy’s account, ii. 24-27. This refusal is supported by the account given in 
Dion. Hal. (ed. Jacoby, Leipzig, 1888-1905) vi. 23. 25. 27. In vi. 28 there is mention 
of the overcoming of further resistance to the draft by the popularity of Servilius. 
Dionysius puts the emphasis on the civil features of the strife. 


3 This battle is not mentioned by Dionysius; cf. vi. 42. 
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When the dictator laid down his office and the consuls again 
became the legal commanders, the senate, fearing the soldiers, ordered 
the army out of the city for an attack upon the Aequians and Vol- 
scians under the command of the consuls to whom the soldiers were 
bound by their oath. The troops at first actually contemplated 
killing their commanders to obtain release from their oath; but 
better counsel prevailed. A secession to the Sacred Mount was 
decided upon. The soldiers, though an enemy was on Roman soil, 
chose new centurions, gave the supreme command to a certain 
Sicinius,' and marched out to the Mount. There they pitched camp, 
fortifying it in the usual manner with rampart and trench. The 
rest of the plebeians prepared to follow the mutinous soldiers. The 
civil features of this secession are well known. I want to call atten- 
tion by these details to its significance for army discipline? 

Factional strife was again responsible for mutiny in the year 
488 B.c., when Cn. Marcius Coriolanus marched with the Volscians 
against Rome. The soldiers threatened to betray the walls to the 
enemy unless the senate should send an embassy to treat for peace.* 
The years 482 B.c. and 480 B.c. both afforded instances of insubordi- 
nation in the presence of a foreign foe, indeed, upon the very field of 
battle. No punishment was attempted by the commanding generals, 
a leniency which Livy laments though his narrative hitherto has 
given little evidence of the iron discipline which is popularly asso- 
ciated with old Rome.‘ 

Nine years later, 471 B.c., occurred a mutiny which was punished 
with the severity so usually assumed in generalizations, but so sel- 
dom found in a detailed examination of the ancient practice. Appius 
Claudius Sabinus led his troops against the Volscians, who had laid 
waste the lands of Rome. From the moment of his departure from 
the city he was unable to control his mutinous troops. They 
charged that the nobles had stirred up foreign war to keep the plebs 
employed and demanded that their camp be moved from Volscian 

1 Dion. Hal. vi. 45. 


2 Livy ii. 28-32; Dion. Hal. vi. 34-42. 49-56; Cass. Dio iv. 17. 9; Zonaras 
vii. 14. 6; Val. Max. viii. 9. 1. 

3 Livy ii. 34, 40; Appian (ed. Mendelssohn, Leipzig, 1878-91. For convenience of 
reference I have used the numbering of the books as given in his Praefatio v-vii) ii. 5. 1. 

4 Livy ii. 43-44. 
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territory. Appius desired a test of strength, but his legates and 
tribunes dissuaded him and he was forced to announce a withdrawal. 
The Volscians attacked and disastrously routed the Romans on the 
march. Appius, collecting the surviving remnant of his troops and 
reproaching them as betrayers of military discipline, flogged and 
put to death those who had lost their weapons or their standards 
and the centurions who had deserted their men. The rest of the 
troops he decimated: cetera . . . . multitudo sorte decumus quisque 
ad supplicium lecti. Occasional instances of such severity are largely 
responsible for the assumption that mutiny was infrequent.! 

Throughout the period of confusion which ended with the second 
secession to the Sacred Mount and with the overthrow of the usurping 
Decemvirs no army in the field could be depended upon, no matter 
how popular or how capable the leader2 When Verginius, after 
the murder of his daughter, went to the army which was encamped 
on Mount Vecilius and claimed that no obedience was due to generals 
who did not legally hold office, the mutiny of the army was immedi- 
ate. When the officers tried to quell the commotion by an asser- 
tion of authority the soldiers replied with threats against their 
lives. This first army marched to Rome and posted itself on the 
Aventine. When the second army, which was encamped among 
the Sabines, heard of the action of the first, it followed the same pro- 
cedure. Here is a distinctly modern note. Each army elected ten 
tribunes and these twenty selected two out of their number to hold 
the chief command. Both forces at length decided to go to the 
Sacred Mount and the plebeians followed the army: secuta ezerci- 
tum plebs. So runs the story as it comes from the hands’ of the 
Roman aristocrats.’ 


1 Livy ii. 58-59; Dion. Hal. ix. 43-50; Polybius vi. 38; Appianii. 7; Cass. Dio 
v. 20; Zonaras vii. 17. 1; vii. 17. 5-6. 

2 See particularly Livy’s story, ii. 65. 

3 Livy iii. 50-54; Dion. Hal. xi. 42-44; Diod. Sic. xii. 24. 4-25; Cass. Diov. 23. 3; 
Zonaras vii. 18. 6-9. Other such incidents typical of the narrative of the semi-mythical 
period preceding the capture of Rome by the Gauls are related for the years 445 
(Livy iii. 66. 68. 69) and 414 (Livy iv. 49-50; Zon. vii. 20.5). In the latter year the 
mad aristocrat, M. Postumius Regillensis, who found favor neither with patricians 
nor with plebeians, was put to death by his soldiers because he withheld from them 
their share of the plunder. (This mutiny is not related by Diodorus in the perti- 
nent passages xiii. 34. 38. 43.) 
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An important mutiny from the period of the First Samnite War 
is related of the year 342 B.c.!_ The Roman soldiers had performed 
prodigies of valor in defeating the Samnites and had shared a tri- 
umph and unusual honors with their leaders. When these same 
veteran troops, however, had been placed in winter quarters in Cam- 
pania to ward off incursions by the Samnites, a mutiny, with the 
object of taking over the land and wealth of the Campanians, broke 
out among the soldiers stationed in Capua and soon spread to the 
entire army. The consul of the following year, C. Marcius Rutilus, 
to whom Campania fell, though he had information of the plans of 
the soldiers, did not dare to proceed directly against the seditious 
troops. Knowing the identity of the ringleaders he had recourse to 
a ruse to rid the army of the malcontents and to stamp out the in- 
subordination. He discharged some individuals and cohorts, and 
shifted others here and there per speciem militarium usuum. The 
discharged men gathered together as an army, ravaged the Alban 
territory, and forced the lame Titus Quinctius, who was living in 
retirement outside the city, to lead them against Rome. When 
they reached the eighth milestone they halted on hearing that a 
dictator, M. Valerius Corvus, had been appointed and was proceed- 
ing toward them with an army. The affection felt by the dictator 
for the mutinous soldiers and their respect and love for their old 
general prevented a clash2 An agreement was reached whereby 
none of the mutineers suffered either punishment or dishonor. The 
record of this episode is very confused. Livy does not vouch for 
the version of the story which he retails. There is entire agreement 
on only point, says he, namely, that there was a mutiny and that 
it was “composed” (vii. 42. 7) 

1 Livy vii. 38. 4-42; Appian iii. 1. 1-3; Diou. Hal. xv. 3; Zon. vii. 25. 9. 


2 Appian iii. 1. 3 states the further fact that the dictator distrusted the loyalty 
of his troops if battle should be joined. 


3 There is no white thread to guide one through the labyrinth of the contradic- 
tory and inconsistent chronicles of the First Samnite War. Mommsen, op. cit., I, 460, 
speaks of the ‘‘confused and sentimental account of the military insurrection of 412 
(i.e., 342 B.c.) and the story of its forced leader, the lame Titus Quinctius, the Roman 
Gotz von Berlichingen.”” The year 339 B.c. furnishes the story of how Titus Manlius 
was put to death for disobedience of orders. The tale is often referred to to illus- 
trate the severity of the early discipline: ya wad\ava became a proverbial phrase 
with the Greek historians of Rome. The tale may be contrasted with the numerous 
tales of the same period where no such severity is recorded. See Livy viii. 7-8; Cass. 
Dio vii. 35. 2; vii. 35.9; Appian iii. 3. Dion. Hal. xv. 4 and Diod. Sic. xvi. 90 do 
not relate the incident. 
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The Second Samnite War gives the story of Papirius and his 
Master of Horse, Fabius. The latter disobeyed the express order 
of his commander-in-chief and defeated the Samnites overwhelm- 
ingly at Inbrinium. Twenty thousand of the enemy, tradition said, 
fell on that day. To make his insubordination complete, the vic- 
torious Master of Horse reported directly to the senate, instead of 
to his commander. When Papirius, having returned to camp, sum- 
moned Fabius for punishment, Fabius appealed to the soldiers to 
protect him against the dictator, in other words called upon them to 
mutiny. In the confusion which resulted Fabius escaped to Rome. 
At the trial the father of Fabius cited many precedents from the 
past in support of the seditious action of his son, while Papirius pre- 
dicted the ruin of military discipline if Fabius escaped unpunished. 
The supporters of Fabius at last gave up any legal defense and 
resorted to entreaties. The dictator thereupon pardoned the Mas- 
ter of Horse. Military discipline had won, said he: vicit disciplina 
militaris, vicit imperti matestas. But the dictator’s intended severity 
made him unpopular with his troops. He could gain no advan- 
tage over the enemy against the opposition and insubordination of 
his soldiers. He was finally forced to overcome their mutinous 
attitude by courting popularity. “He gathered his staff officers 
about him,” Livy tells us, “and visited the wounded soldiers, thrust- 
ing his head into their tents and asking them individually how they 
were,” etc. He played the part so successfully that with a friendly 
instead of a mutinous army behind him he soon forced the Samnites 
to sue for peace? 

When we reach the war with Pyrrhus we are on surer ground, 
for here we have the authority of Polybius. What the narrative 
loses in picturesqueness it gains in reliability. The important 
mutiny of the period is mentioned by Livy in the periocha of Book xv? 
Polybius supplies the details When Pyrrhus was about to cross 
to Italy from Sicily, Regium appealed to Rome for aid. Rome threw 


1 Livy viii. 30-36; Val. Max. ii. 7. 8; Frontinus Strat. iv. 1. 39. 


2 For another instance of mutiny in the years intervening between the Second 
Samnite War and the war with Pyrrhus see Livy x. 35-36. 

3 Legio Campana, quae Regium occupaverat, obsessa deditione facta securi per- 
cussa est. 

4i, 7; cf. also Appian iii. 9; Cass. Dio ix. 7-12. 
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a garrison into Regium, four thousand strong, under the command of 
a Campanian named Decius Vibellius. The legionaries, attracted 
by the site of the town and by the wealth of its inhabitants, broke 
their soldiers’ oath and seized the city after putting the inhabitants 
to the sword. Rome, as soon as she had an opportunity to turn 
her attention to the mutinous legion, besieged the garrison and sent 
the three hundred soldiers who survived the assault to the city for 
punishment. They were less lucky than the majority of their 
predecessors. The consuls brought them into the Forum and there 
had them scourged and beheaded. 


Il. THE PUNIC WARS THROUGH THE SUBJUGATION OF CARTHAGE 
AND THE GREEK STATES (264-134 B.c.) 


The First Punic War compelled Rome to become a great sea 
power. One of the earliest attempts on the sea suffered seriously from 
the unruliness of the crews, men drawn, without doubt, from the 
allies. The consul, Cornelius Scipio, sailed for Sicily and while lying 
off the town and island of Lipara was hemmed in at night by the 
Carthaginian admiral, Boodes, with a superior fleet. When day 
dawned the Roman crews refused to stand by their commander, but 


made for the shore and ran away. The consul and his seventeen 
ships were taken.! 

In the Second Punic War, the three successive disasters of 
218-217 B.c., at the Ticinus, at the Trebia, and at the Trasimene 
Lake are a familiar story. Even at this crisis Q. Fabius Maximus 
had to contend with an insubordinate army led in its murmurings 
by a discontented Master of Horse. In piecing together the story 
of this period of divided counsels from Livy, Polybius, and others, 
one learns that the insubordinate officer always found willing lis- 
teners in the soldiers.” 

But the great mutiny of the Second Punic War was the mutiny 
of 206 in Spain. Mutiny was not confined to the armies of unsuc- 
cessful or of unpopular commanders, or to times of disaster and 
crisis. For the first Africanus? after unprecedented successes in 


1 Polybius i. 21. 
2 Pol. iii. 90-105; Livy xxii. 7-44; Zon. viii. 26. 6 ff. 
® For his earlier troubles with mutinous troops cf. Cass. Dio xvi. 42 and Zon. ix. 8. 4. 
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Spain, expelling the Carthaginians and reducing the country to 
submission, faced a mutiny which was probably the most severe in 
Rome’s early history, the mutiny of his troops in the Roman camp 
at Sucro in Hispania Tarraconensis. Polybius, little given to the 
embellishment of minor incidents, devotes six chapters to this mutiny. 
“Never had Scipio,” says Polybius, xi. 25. 1, “been more utterly 
perplexed as to how to act, although he had already had a wide 
experience in affairs.” The accounts of Polybius, Livy, and Appian 
are essentially the same.' All three emphasize the importance of 
the disturbance by the space which they devote to it. Eight thou- 
sand troops, though in no want, took advantage of the reported 
illness of Scipio and made a pretext of their overdue pay to mutiny. 
When the officers refused to join the soldiers, the legionaries drove 
them from camp and elected two privates to act as leaders. Scipio 
got the mutineers and their instigators into his power by a trick. 
He addressed a long speech to the soldiers, in which, according to 
Livy’s account, at any rate, the theme of the stern discipline of the 
ancestors is once more employed.? After Scipio had reproved the 
mutinous soldiers, he offered them pardon. There was no decima- 


tion of the division. But to the ringleaders he showed no mercy. 
They, thirty-five in number, were brought into the circle formed by 
the troops and there were scourged and beheaded.® 


III. FROM THE TRIBUNATE OF TIBERIUS GRACCHUS TO THE FORMATION 
OF THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE (133-60 B.c.) 


With the conclusion of the Punic Wars the heroic age from 
which the Romans were accustomed to draw examples of severe 
discipline ended. Mommsen (II, 74) says of this age: “Lastly, the 
old, fearfully strict, military discipline remained unaltered. Still, 
as formerly, the general was at liberty to behead any man serving 
in his camp, and to scourge with rods the staff officer as well as the 
common soldier; nor were such punishments inflicted merely on 
account of common crimes, but also when an officer had allowed 


1 Pol. xi. 25-30; Livy xxviii. 24-29; Appian vi. 34-36; cf. also Cass. Dio xvi. 42; 
Zon. ix. 10. 4-8. 
2 xxviii. 27. 


3 For insubordination in the years 169 and 142 B.c. see Cass. Dio xxii. fr. 78. 
1-3; Zon. ix. 23. 1-2. 
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himself to deviate from the orders which he had received, or when 
a division had allowed itself to be surprised or had fled from the 
field of battle.” Such statements as this in history and handbook 
share responsibility with the ancient eulogies for the misconcep- 
tion which I am discussing. The detailed record shows a small 
percentage of cases in which the penalty for mutiny was exacted. 
For the period of the Jugurthine wars treason and desertion 
form no small part of the story of Sallust.1 His picture of the 
Roman army in Africa beggars description (Jug. 44): ezercitus et 
traditur a Sp. Albino pro consule, iners, imbellis, neque periculi neque 
laboris patiens, lingua quam manu promptior, praedator ex sociis et 
ipse praeda hostium, sine imperio et modestia habitus. We hear of 
one of Jugurtha’s garrisons composed entirely of Roman deserters. 
The record for the years extending from the Jugurthine wars 
to the formation of the First Triumvirate is gathered from various 
sources. In the year 90 B.c. there was a mutiny among the Nu- 
midian auxiliaries of Rome? Of the year 89 B.c. the escape of the 
consul, L. Porcius Cato, from stoning at the hands of his mutinous 
troops is related as rather a humorous incident to enliven the story. 
He charged his troops with indolence and insubordination, where- 
upon they looked around for stones to stone him. And that would 
have been the end of him if they had had stones to hurl. But the 
place upon which they were assembled was farm land, softened from 
long-continued rains. So Cato’s only discomfiture was a mud bath. 
The ringleader in the mutiny was sent to Rome, but escaped punish- 
ment. In the year 88 B.c. Quintus Pompeius, one of the consuls, 
was slain in a mutiny of his troops.‘ In the same year the officers 
of Sulla when ordered by him to march on Rome refused to obey 
his commands.’ In the year 87 B.c. a body of Cinna’s troops, 
freedmen whom he had enrolled in his army, proved insubordinate. 
“He threw his Gallic contingent around them at night while they 
were encamped and killed them all.’* In the year 85 B.c. L. Vale- 
rius Flaccus lost his life at the hands of a mutinous subordinate.’ 


1 Jug., chaps. 29, 32, 38, 39, 44, 45. 5 Appian xiii. 57. 
2 Appian xiii. 42. 6 Appian xiii. 74. 
3 Cass. Dio fr. 100. 7 Appian xii. 51. 


4 Vel. Pat. ii. 20. 
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In the year 84 B.c. Cinna was slain in a mutiny of his soldiers.' In 
the same year C. Fimbria, unable to cope with his unruly troops, 
committed suicide” Similarly we read of the year 82 B.o. that 
Carbo, finding that he could not control his mutinous Celtiberian 
horse, after two hundred seventy of them had deserted, put the 
others to death.* In the same year the defeat of Marcius is followed 
by an angry mutiny among his troops.t In the year 74 B.c. there 
was a mutiny in the army of Sertorius, the most skilled in the art 
of war and the most successful general of that period.’ In the year 
67 B.c. oft-repeated mutiny in the army of Lucullus prevented him 
from winning a complete victory over Mithridates and Tigranes.® 
From the reference in Cicero’s speech before the people, Pro Lege 
Manilia 9. 23-24, it would seem that this mutiny was a matter of 
common knowledge. 


IV. FROM THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE PRINCIPATE (59-30 B.c.) 


The civil wars which followed the close of the struggle with 
Mithridates decreased the risk of punishment for disobedience and 
increased the frequency of mutiny. The spirit of independent 
action which was always latent more easily broke the weakened 
bonds of authority. Some of the disturbances on either side were 
the result of conscientious scruples on the part of the soldiers, an 
unwillingness to take up arms against what they considered the 
legal government, but in the majority of the cases no moral consid- 
eration prompted the insubordination. Caesar’s narrative of the 
early part of this period, if not the most impartial, is the most 
important. He tells of mutiny among the troops of the following 
Pompeians: Thermus at Iguvium,’ Varus at Auximum,® Spinther 
at Asculum,® Lucretius and Attius at Sulmo,” Domitius at 


1 Appian xiii. 78; Vel. Pat. ii. 24. 6 Appian xii. 90. 
2 Livy periocha 83; Appian xii. 59-60. 7 Bel. Civ. i. 12. 
3 Appian xiii. 89. 8 Ibid. i. 13. 
4 Appian xiii. 90. 9 Ibid. i. 15. 


5 Appian xiii. 111-12. 10 Tbid. i. 18. 
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Corfinium,! Petreius and Afranius in the operations carried on in 
Spain,? also Marcus Varro and Gaius Gallonius;* in the operations of 
the following year, 48 B.c., on the eastern side of the Adriatic, Pompey 
at Oricum, Apollonia, and Dyrrachium,'‘ and Scipio in Syria. 
Caesar’s army was perhaps the finest military instrument that 
history records and fully deserved all the praise that has been 
lavished upon it. Yet even this army was not free from mutiny. 
Caesar, though he does relate some of the devices by which he 
maintained his hold upon his troops, naturally tells little of any 
active mutiny. We get that from other sources largely. Cassius 
Dio, for example, gives a little less favorable picture of the familiar 
difficulty which Caesar had with his troops in the war with Ario- 
vistus,’? and we hear of insubordination on other occasions. That 
such insubordination must have occurred more than once is the 
necessary deduction from the description of Suetonius,® that Caesar 
was desertorum ac seditiosorum et inquisitor et punitor acerrimus. 
This severity was shown at Placentia in 49 8.c. (an episode fre- 
quently referred to) where Caesar had twelve soldiers of the ninth 
legion executed for insubordination. He had threatened decima- 
tion, but finally yielded to the entreaties of his troops. In respect 
to the mutiny of two years later, the well-known mutiny of the 
favorite tenth legion, Appian, xiv. 92-94, declares that all were par- 
doned; Suetonius, Div. Jul. 70, mentions the punishment of the 
most insubordinate by the loss of a third of their plunder and land." 


1 Bel. Civ. i. 20. In fairness to Domitius it may be noted that Appian xiv. 38 
tells of no mutiny; but Lucan, whose poem is one long tale of perfidious and rebel- 
lious troops, characteristically declares that Domitius’ own soldiers opened the 
gates (ii, 506-7). 


2 Ibid. i. 74-75. 87. 

8 Ibid. ii. 18-20. 

4 Ibid. iii. 11-13. 60-61. 

5 Ibid. iii. 33. 

6 See, however, Bel. Civ. i. 72. 

7 xxxviii. 35-36. 

8 E.g., Vel. Pat. ii. 55; Appian xiv. 151. 

® Div. Jul. 67. 

0 Suet. Div. Jul. 69; Cass. Dio xli. 26 ff.; Appian xiv. 47; Lucan,v. 237 ff. 

1t Cf. also Cass. Dio xlii. 52 ff.; Plutarch Caes. 51; Frontinus Strat. i. 94; iv. 5. 2. 
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Antony,! Octavian,? Brutus? Cassius,‘ Dolabella,> Decimus 
Brutus,* Sextus Pompeius,’ Lucius Antonius,’ Domitius,® Lepidus,” 
the great names of the next decade and a half, and the great cam- 
paigns, Philippi,'! Perusia,” and Actium," have all a place in the 
record of mutiny and insubordination. 

To sum up—the chronicles of the Republic give many instances 
of technical mutiny and of other actions bordering closely on mutiny. 
As shown by the record above, desertion is common at all periods." 
We not only have direct reference to desertion, but the demand for 
the return of deserters is often met with in negotiations for peace.” 
Resistance to the draft has been shown to be not entirely modern. In 
the authors considered there is roughly a score of passages dealing 
with this ancient difficulty. The periocha of the 55th book of Livy’s 
history, under the year 138 B.c., relates how a slacker, one C. Ma- 
tienius, was placed beneath the yoke, flogged, and then sold into 
slavery before the eyes of the young conscripts, as a salutary warn- 
ing and example for them not to attempt to avoid their military 
duties. Polybius, xxxv. 4, speaking of the unpopular Spanish cam- 
paign of 151 B.c., declares that the draft met its usual fate: “The 
young men tried to avoid the levy by concocting excuses such as 


1Cass. Dio xlvi. 22. 5; ibid. 29. 3; xlvii. 21. 6-7; li. 5; Appian xv. 53-56. 62; 
cf. also ibid. 74; ibid. 86. 


2 Cass. Dio xlvi. 26. 5; ibid. 37. 1-3; ibid. 52. 4; lviii. 9; li. 2-4; ibid. 5; Appian 
xv. 77; xvii. 12-18; ibid. 128-29; Suet. Div. Aug. 14. 24 (punishment, with decima- 
tion); Vel. Pat. ii. 81. 1. 


3 Cass. Dio xlvii. 22. 4; ibid 23. 1 (mutineers punished). 

4 Appian lvi. 64; ibid. 89; ibid. 104; Cass. Dio xlvii. 35. 6. 
5 Ibid. 21. 3. 

6 Vel. Pat. ii. 64. 

7 Appian xvii. 111 and 142. 

8 Ibid. 30 and 38. 

® Vel. Pat. ii. 78 (this insubordination was severely punished). 
10 Appian xvii. 123. 

1 Appian xvi. 123-31. 

12 Appian 38; Vel. Pat. ii. 75. 

18 Vel. Pat. ii. 84; 85. 


4 Pol. xxix. 15; Sall. Jug. 76; Caes. Bel. Civ. i. 12. 13. 15-16. 18. 60; ii. 18-20. 
27-35; iii. 13. 60; Appian vi. 31; ix. 3; xii. 72. 110; xiii, 85. 87. 88. 89. 91; xiv. 
80, et passim. 


% Pol. xxi. 30. 3; xliii. 10; Appian xi. 38; xii. 55. 98. 
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were disgraceful for them even to utter and unseemly to investi- 
gate, while impossible to refute.” The story which Suetonius, 
Div. Aug. 24, tells of how a Roman knight cut off the thumbs of 
his sons so that they might be ineligible for the draft is only an 
aggravated instance of the numerous attempts to escape military 
service. The cohortatio (I do not, of course, refer to the artistic 
speeches of the literature). the general’s speech to his troops before 
action, may be noted in this connection. It was calculated not 
only to encourage but also to persuade. 

If then one re-reads the record of the Empire, and especially 
such a work as the Histories of Tacitus, with this picture of the 
Roman soldier of the Republic in mind, one has at his control an 
additional factor which will help to explain the confusion and the 
insubordination of the year 69-70 a.p. For the examination shows 
that the Roman legionary at all periods of the Republic, when the 
army was large as well as when the army was small and the fight- 
ing personal, when the army was of native Italian stock as well as 
when it was composed of many tribes and nationalities, arrogated 
to himself an amount of independent thought and action which 
was quite on a par with that claimed by the Greek soldier and far 
beyond that with which the Roman soldier is credited in the widely 
current view. If this liberty too often became license, that fact 
only throws into higher relief the basic efficiency of Roman mili- 
tary science. 

Roman arms were successful in spite of this long record of 
mutiny and insubordination because of a preponderant balance of 
good qualities in the Roman military system and in the private 
soldier himself. The Romans were the only people of antiquity 
who seriously and studiously made the science of war their main 
business over a period covering centuries. Their resulting superior- 
ity on the mechanical side of war making—witness the adoption of 
Roman arms and equipment by Pyrrhus and Hannibal in the midst 
of the enemy’s country—and their willingness to adopt new methods 
in tactics and strategy and organization receive enthusiastic recog- 
nition by all writers from Polybius on. Though their leadership 


1 For other generalizations on the attempt to avoid the draft cf. Appian vi. 49; 
Vel. Pat. ii. 130. 
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in time of war was not brilliant, Hannibalic, Napoleonic, neverthe- 
less it maintained throughout the ages a golden mediocrity which 
has never been surpassed. Incompetence was not toleratéd: when 
a general proved himself incapable of his task he was ruthlessly 
shelved. Strategic roads for quick mobilization and attack, scien- 
tific camp building and camp fortification, which gave the army a 
stronghold in the midst of the hostile country, the utilization of 
their great engineering skill for all the other needs of war, made the 
Romans superior to their neighbors who did not to the same degree, 
or with the same intelligence, make a business of war. When we 
come to speak of the private soldier, we cannot too highly appraise 
the brilliance and dash, the endurance and pluck of the Roman 
legionary. W. B. Henderson,' in describing a forced march made 
by the Army of Germany which had been betrayed by its leader 
Caecina, says: 

Never did troops better merit the praise that belongs to the Roman 
soldier than do these betrayed and leaderless men of the Vitellian army. 
Placed in so disheartening and in so critical a position, the modern European 
soldier might but too easily lose heart entirely, or lack the initiative and the 


foresight which the Romans at this time displayed. There have been few 
troops in the world to equal those of Rome. 


Darrmovuts CoLiEGE 


1 Op. cit., p. 191. 











THE ELOGIUM DUILIANUM 
By Epwin W. Fay 


1. In a recent paper in Classical Philology (XIV, 74 ff.) Pro- 
fessor Tenney Frank has discussed the authenticity of the inscription 
on the Columna Rostrata Duili. He dissents from the conclusions 
of Mommsen and Ritschl—and Lommatsch—that the inscription 
is a forgery, contending with Woelfflin that it is a restoration, indeed, 
a second restoration. Woelfflin set the date of the restoration, the 
time of its actual chiseling, in the reign of Augustus; Lommatsch 
has left it in the time of Claudius. Professor Frank suggests the 
time of Tiberius and cites Dio Cassius to show that a Commis- 
sion to Restore Public Monuments (Snyocia ypaupara) was in fact 
appointed by Tiberius. I cast my vote for the Commission of 
Tiberius, but in favor of a forgery. The reader must not, however, 
feel all the moral indignation that the term forgery is likely now to 
provoke. Morally, the authors of the Elogium Duilianum no more 
committed a forgery than Cicero when he couched his Leges in 
archaic terms. 

2. What impulse moved the Imperial Commission, restoring or 
erecting anew the Columna Rostrata Duili—Servius ad Georg. 3. 29 
mentions two such columns—to provide it with an appropriate 
inscription? The Commission would have known of the (two or 
more) columns erected by Augustus to commemorate the battle of 
Actium (cf. Vergil G. 3. 29). They doubtless knew, for Livy had 
reported it (40. 52), the triumphal inscription on the temple of the 
Lares Permarini, commemorating the naval victory of L. Aemilius 
Regillus over Antiochus (B.c. 179). Of this inscription the pontifex, 
M. Aemilius Lepidus, caused a copy to be exhibited in the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol (Livy 40. 51. 3). The Commission must 
have heard of the destruction by lightning (B.c. 172) of the Columna 
Rostrata Aemili, erected to commemorate a naval victory five years 
after the victory of Duilius. Knowledge of these things was to be 
expected of the Commission of Tiberius. If we allow them such 
knowledge, we provide the Commission with a motive and with 
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models for restoring, or supplying de novo,' a proper elogium for the 
restored Col. Rostr. Duili. In supplying the Elogium, the Com- 
mittee on Restoration, particularly if it had an admiral in its member- 
ship, would have felt it a praiseworthy act to publish and preserve 
thereon the triumphant entrance of the Roman navy into history. 
The motive was not to forge or falsify evidence, but to display 
before the eyes of the people the glories of their navy. This was 
their motive for erecting anew near the Rostra the Col. Rostr. Duili. 
By supplying it with an inscription they were but documenting the 
Rostra, so to speak. 

3. The tendency to archaize ran strong in Roman public inscrip- 
tions—witness the continued use of moirus and coirare. Only 
greater authenticity, a greater solemnity, was sought for the Elogium 
Duilianum by the use of archaic language, and I think it can be 
shown that the language of our inscription is compatible with the 
fact of its composition in early imperial times. Nor do I mean to 
beg the question by saying that, in its survey of public monuments, 
the Commission of Tiberius must have gathered all the orthographic 
data necessary for their essay in archaism. I shall rather try to 
show that any diligent grammaticus acquainted with Varro and 
Verrius Flaccus was competent to have composed our inscription. 

4, Archaistic aspect of Roman education.—It must not be 
forgotten that Roman education turned predominantly on language, 
and especially cultivated the ancient forms of Latin. As late as 
Quintilian (1. 1. 35; 1. 8. 15) it was recommended that the difficulties 
of the ancient tongue, glossae and glossemata, be taught to children 
as a valuable side issue. Cicero could write his Leges in archaic 
words because he had been made to commit to memory the XIi 
Tables. Orbilius taught Horace the text of Livius Andronicus by 
dictation. Who can doubt that Horace might have written an 
epitaph or Elogium in the language of 250 B.c.? It is enough merely 
to glance at the titles of the lost works of Verrius Flaccus to realize 
that, under the employment of Augustus, he can scarcely have 
refrained from giving courses in Old Latin to the imperial heirs. A 
schoolmaster will teach what he knows. It was by virtue of their 


1 Involved in the destruction of the Col. Rostr. Aemili mentioned above was the 
entire loss of any inscription it might have had. 
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linguistic education that Romans in the great fields of action wrote 
of grammar. In his rhetorical works Cicero discusses prosody and 
forms; and in his correspondence touches on syntax in passing. 
Caesar expressly wrote on grammatical questions and interested 
himself, as Augustus did after him, in matters of orthography. Varro 
was a wealthy man of the world and man of letters to whom grammar 
and linguistics constituted an absorbing avocation. Much earlier 
the men of letters had written of things grammatical, as one might 
expect, seeing that the Odyssey of Livius was done into Latin to 
serve as a schoolbook. Ennius may still be cited for matters of 
etymology and for etymological constitutions of orthography. 
Lucilius, the satirist, hitched the orthography into verse, by way of 
protest against the spelling rules of the tragedian, Accius. To be 
sure, such questions had been introduced into Greek literature by 
the sophists and treated by Plato, the antisophist, but the sophists 
were professors, forsooth, and grammar was shop. But in Rome 
grammar awakened the keen interest of men of letters and of the 
great men of affairs. Does any other literature record so keen an 
interest and great activity in grammatical matters on the part of 
statesmen and littérateurs, not schoolmasters ? 

5. To come now more definitely to grips with our elogium, 
Woelfflin’s defense of its substantial integrity is misleading. Let us 
examine—often in tacit dependence on Mommseen in C.J.L. 1. 40— 
his arguments as synopsized by Professor Frank. 

6. The use of -que for et. An archaizer would have found a 
model in the Elogium Aemilianum recorded by Livy in xl. 52. 

7. For the bombastic tone of the Elogium, so far as this was not 
incidental to a desire to glorify the Roman navy, the archaizer had 
a model to hand in the above-mentioned Elogium Aemilianum. The 
bombastic note in a new-made inscription to Duilius would have 
been suggested by Cicero’s brief but illuminating characterization 
of that vainglorious worthy in the de Senectute (§ 44). For a bom- 
bastic model we need not go with Professor Frank to Sicily, via 
Athens; nor need we appeal to the innate boastfulness of human © 
beings. The Elogium Aemilianum had a literary model to hand in 
the first act of Plautus’ Amphitruo, where Sosia makes heraldic 
proclamation of his master’s victory. 
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8. In the phrase <copiasque c>lasesque nauales the adjective 
may be justified, without recourse to the primary sense of classis, 
by a reference to copiae navales in Livy. 

9. As regards the words praesented dictatored Mommsen correctly 
compared inspectante eopse Antiocho in the Elogium Aemilianum 
(Livy xl. 52. 6). 

10. The turn in altod marId need not be considered antique; see 
the fairly copious usage in which aliwm is combined with mare from 
the time of Laevius and Catullus on (Thes. LL. i. 1781. 66). 

11. The “Method” of Varro and Verrius Flaccus.—Broadly 
speaking there are but two ways of expressing the relationship of 
fact between variant forms of words: a chronological and an inverted 
way, as Catullus (C 4) took his yacht backward from her last berth 
in Lake Benacus to her launching dock at Amastris. Cicero (Orator 
153) described the change of duellum to bellum as a contraction. 
Though his metaphors are not acoustic, Varro habitually derives 
the later form of a word from the earlier, saying of Casmena/Camena 
(LL. vii. 27) or of *osmen/omen (ibid. 97), that s has been rubbed 
away (extritum detritum); cf. Quintilian i. 7.29: <apud antiquos> 
consules n exempta littera legimus. Conversely, abridging Festus, 
who had abridged Verrius Flaccus, Paulus (59. 4) expresses the same 
fact of language in the words: antiquissimi interserebant s litteram; 
cf. Festus (222. 25), antiqui Casmenas dicebant pro Camenis. The 
phraseology, the manner of speaking, of Verrius himself seems to be 
revealed in Festus 222. 6: Orcum quem dicimus ait Verrius ab 
antiquis dictum Urfa]gum, qui et wu litterae sonum per o efferebant 
et per c litterae formam nihilominus g usurpabant; [and Festus 
goes on, in sound criticism to say] sed nihil affert exemplorum, ut 
ita esse credamus: nisi quod is deus nos maxime urgeat. The 
same mode of statement on the part of Verrius Flaccus is attested 
by Servius ad Aen. viii. 423: hoc pro huc ... . sicut in epistulis 
probat Verrius Flaccus exemplis auctoritate ratione, dicens in 
adverbiis pro u o plerumque maiores ponere consuetos. To Verrius 
himself, accordingly, not to Festus, the phraseology of 410. 2 is to 
be ascribed: strenam.... a numero, quo significatur alterum 
tertiumque venturum ... . veluti trenam, praeposita s littera ut 
in loco et lite solebant antiqui. Here we may further note in Cicero 
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(Orator 157), isdem/idem. In the light of these examples we may 
fairly conclude that Verrius often made his orthographic statements 
inversely, describing the ancient as expansions of the modern forms; 
if not Verrius, some other “ practical’ teacher. 

12. It is to the practical teacher that we must charge such mis- 
leading forms of statement as the two following, touching “paragogic”’ 
d: (1) Quintilian i. 7. 12: ut a Latinis veteribus d plurimis in verbis 
ultimam, quod manifestum est etiam ex columna rostrata quae est 
Duilio in foro posita; (2) Charisius (Keil i. 112. 9) cites ted from 
Plautus (Cu. 1), remarking: mos erat d litteram omnibus paene 
vocibus vocali littera finitis adiungere. Only think that the great 
teacher Quintilian mentions ancient final d without betraying the 
least knowledge that it was an ablative ending. Yet the same 
Quintilian, had he been set to supervise the production of an 
“archaic” inscription, might so carefully have used extant collec- 
tions of glossemata as to have employed this -d with none but 
ablative forms. 

13. The “method” of the archaizer would have been, not the 
method of Varro, historically correct, but the inverted method of the 
“practical” teacher as exhibited in Paulus, after Festus, after 
Verrius Flaccus, as e.g., in <antiqui>vw litterae sonum per o effe- 
rebant ... . perc litterae formam nihilominus g usurpabant (§ 11). 
In fact, but not in form, Verrius here accounts, not for c as an ortho- 
graphic variant of g, but for g as the phonetic source of c. As we 
proceed down the history of Latin words we usually find that phonetic 
change is expressed in reductions, that ei yields 7 and sm m, whereas 
the practical grammarian stated the rules for (ancient) spelling in 
terms of addition (addes e as Lucilius puts it in 367, 370) and insertion 
(interserebant s litteram, see § 11). It is by such rules of thumb, 
such rules as we may legitimately ascribe to Verrius Flaccus and his 
_ followers, viz., Quintilian, Velius Longus, Terentius Scaurus, and 
Festus, that we must test and verify the archaistic orthography of 
the Elogium Duilianum, as set forth in the following rubric. 

a) Examples of e for 7: (1) 3d. sg. pf. exemet cepet ornavet; 
(2) enque; (3) nauebos; (4) naualed. Note Quintilian’s examples 
(i. 4. 17): quid? non e quoque 7 loco fuit ? <ut> Menerva et Leber 
[not leber, as Meister reads] et magester et Diove Victore, non Diovi 
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Victori. In these examples Quintilian fails to distinguish é and % 
from é and 7, and certainly never had it in the back of his head that 
-é, and then -%, was the product of still earlier -ez (-az); cf. alsoi. 4. 12 
(pinna: bi-pennis) and i. 7. 24 (sibe quase, a spelling ascribed to 
Livy and doubtless representing by -e final -%, not the original diph- 
thong that preceded it). In our inscription, if marId is actually 
a correct form, certainly navaled is incorrect. Mommsen was 
doubtless right in ascribing the e- of enque as archaistic after endo (v. 
in Neue, Formenl.* 2. 907); cf. in, later on in the inscription. As 
regards nauebos, one may well believe with Lindsay (Lat. Inscrip., 
p. 39) that in the transition of unaccented e to 7 genuine 7 was some- 
times written or sounded as e, but that is not to say that the e of 
such forms, hyperarchaism as it was, was not regarded as genuinely 
archaic. 

b) Examples of et for 7: (1) Ablv. castreis socteis; (2) ace. 
claseis naueis; (3) nom..numei. This orthographic style was known 
to any grammaticus after Lucilius. The variation e7/i appears in 
full vigor as late as 49 B.c. (Lex Iul. Munic.). On our inscription 
the actual variation of accusatives in -eis -es (clases) and -Is (Car- 
taciniensIs) obtains equally on inscriptions of the time of Cicero; 
cf. (a) turreis (moiros, cited for archaic oi) in Diehl, No. 292 (turreis 
murum in 297); but (6) murum turres (No. 293; cf. No. 299, 
33 B.c.); (c) turrIs (No. 296). In the sacral formulae of an Augustan 
inscription (Lindsay, Lat. Inscrip., p. 103) we have both ez and 7 in 
the formula ut(e)i tib(e)z in all(e)is lib(e)is. 

c) Examples of o for u: (1) maximos (cf. maxumas later on with 
u) primos; (2) poplom captom; (3) olorom; (4) nauebos (0 chiseled 
over original u). Quintilian’s examples (i. 4. 16) are: Hecdba (i) 
and nédtrix (a), but inverted Ciilcides (6) and Pilizena (6). His 
further instances and, as revealed by the choice of examples, these 
are certainly taken over from inscriptions, are the verb forms dede- 
ront probaveront. [Festus also cites the verb forms nequinont and 
praedotiont; cf. sont in Diehl, No. 243 (130/90 B.c.); and avonculus 
as late as Vergil (see in Thes. LL. ii. 1607. 60)]. Ini. 4. 11 Quintilian 
also furnishes attest for volgus and servos and in i. 7. 26 cites servom 
and cervom. Let us beware of attributing to any archaizer so much 
precision as to cause him to avoid the application of the “rule” for 
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servos and its like to words like primos (0 not preceded by v). In 
fact, our archaizers overplayed their hand and, as Mommsen 
correctly observed, substituted (5) o for original (IE) u, both in 
macistratos and in exfociont; note a like error in erodita (see Lindsay, 
Lat. Inscrip., p. 96), in an epitaph of 508.c. Further note that 
Cicero in the Leges (iii. 7) has soboles for suboles. (6) The form 
consol is not to be taken with Professor Frank as proof of a transcript 
of 150 8.c., intermediate between an original of 2608.c. and the 
extant text, but rather to be explained as a grammatical feat; cf. 

<id quod> apud nos quo- 
que antiqui ostendunt, qui aeque confusas o et wu litteras habuere. 
nam consol scribebatur per 0, cum legeretur per u, consul (cf. data 
for simol ap. Neue). The restoration of n in consul (cf. §11), whenever 
it took place, was a fact of recomposition, and in essence and origin 
recomposition is a psychological act and beyond all dating. Note 
that in the Sen. Cons. de Bacch. the superscription has consoluerunt, 
the decree proper cosoleretur; but in the superscription cos. for 
consules. 

d) The diphthong oe (Poenicas). Seeing that Poenus lived on 
in Latin, one is not warranted in charging up the diphthong of 
Poenicas to the genuine orthography of 150 B.c., transcribing correct 
ot of 260 B.c. With archaizing moiros/moerus for murus on every 
hand (see §3), the prompting to Poenicas does not even need to 
be charged to Poenus. 

e) Gemination neglected (clases numei). For the fact cf. 
Festus 222.27: quia nondum geminabant antiqui consonantes; 
Quintilian (i. 7. 23) notes that, a little before Cicero and Vergil, illud 
quod nos gemina dicimus “‘iussi,’’ una dixerunt. 

f) Examples of c for g: leciones macistratos exfociont <p>uc- 
nandod cartaciniensis. See above, §13 and cf. Varro LL v. 64: 
antiqui quod nunc GC—citing Ennius for quod gerit fruges 
Ceres (!). Mommsen thought that c for g in our Elogium was 
too uniform for a genuine inscription contemporary with Duilius. 

g) Examples of ablatives in -d: praedad; pucnandod altod; 
marId; wpraesented dictatored [navaled, see § 13a]. This -d would 
have been known to any reader of early public monuments. Quin- 
tilian actually cites for it our Elogium and fails to limit his paragogic 
-d to the ablative (§ 12). Inscriptions apart, this -d would have 
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been known to all who knew Livius Andronicus and Naevius. 
Charisius (cited in § 12) either used his source differently or had a 
different source from Quintilian, for he took his example from 
Plautus. One cannot suppose that grammatical comment on -d 
had failed to emerge in Latin scholarship before Quintilian. 

h) Lack of aspiration in CartaciniensIs: Cf. Quintilian on 
triumpis non triumphis (i. 5. 20). 

1) On triresmos: Prima facie, triresmos seems a genuinely archaic 
form and it has been eagerly exploited by morphologists. For all 
that, the form is probably a veritable howler. So the inscription 
of the Faliscan Cooks (see Lindsay, Lat. Inscrip., p. 67) is full of 
howlers. One can imagine the solemnly pretentious archaisms and 
hyperarchaisms—Dogberry elegancies—in the liturgies of such a 
guild. We saw above (§ 11) that Paulus described the s of dusmo, 
etc., as an insertion. Besides the examples of Paulus (dusmo cosmit- 
tere < cf. dismota in Sen. Cons. de Bacch. >Casmenae), Festus (222. 25) 
cites pesnis for pennis and cesnas for caenas; also, as we saw, strenam 
(for *trenam) slis and slocus; cf. with a floating s nominatives such 
as magistreis and hisce; also isdem/idem. The prosodical neglect of 
final -s had also been commented on by Cicero—as afterward by 
Quintilian (see the passages in Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 108, § 126). 
From such a wealth of instances an earlier and a better scholar than 
Dea. Paulus might easily have drawn the inference of a floating s 
of ad libitum employment for Old Latin. Accordingly, it is open 
to belief that, as our archaizers mistakenly employed o for wu in 
macistratos and exfociont, they similarly overplayed their hand by 
inserting s in triresmos. When we combine such exhibitions of 
hyperarchaism with the demonstration that the other archaisms in 
our Elogium all conform to grammatical lore extant in the time of 
Tiberius, we cannot feel confident that our inscription contains a 
single word taken from an earlier text that it had replaced. 

14. Be it permitted here to note, prior to a subsequent fuller 
discussion, that I also believe that the epitaphs (but not the super- 
scriptions) on the two oldest Scipio tombs were first chiseled thereon 
in the age of Cicero. Their promoter was Scipio Metellus, known 
to have been active in restoring, or in newly creating, memorials 
of his ancestors (see Cicero ad Att. vi. 1. 17). 
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HITTITE AN INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGE? 
By Cart D. Buck 


In 1915 the announcement was widely circulated that the riddle 
of the Hittite language had at last been solved and that it proved to 
be Indo-European. It may not be superfluous to remind the readers 
of this journal that until comparatively recent times so little was 
known of the Hittites, beyond their mention in the Old Testament, 
that the brief article in Smith’s Classical Dictionary described them 
only as “one of the tribes of the Canaanites whom the Israelites 
found in Palestine.’”’ Now it is known that these Hittites of Pales- 
tine were only an outpost of a great empire, the seat of which was 
in Asia Minor, and which for some centuries (about 1450-1200 B.c.) 
rivaled the power of Egypt and surpassed that of Assyria.' Its 
history has been recovered from Egyptian and Assyrian records, 
the uncouth rock sculptures scattered over Asia Minor have been 
recognized as of Hittite origin, and finally the capital in Cap- 
padocia was laid bare by the German excavations of 1906-7 at 
Boghas-Keui. Constituting the earliest known state in Asia Minor, 
and one of the great powers in the period when Cnossus was at its 
zenith and Troy a flourishing city, the Hittites fall well within the 
range of interest of the student of early Aegean civilization. 

Of native Hittite records there were known for a time only 
those inscribed in hieroglyphics (pictographs) of unknown value. 
The decipherment by Jensen, who thought to prove relationship 
between Hittite and Armenian, was generally rejected as fanciful, and 
the attempts by Sayce and later by Thompson convinced scholars 
only in some meager details. Among the horde of cuneiform letters 
discovered in 1888 at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt, mostly in Babylonian, 
which at the time they were written (about 1400 B.c.) was the 
international language of diplomacy in the Near East, there were a 
few in the same form of writing but not in the Babylonian language, 

1Cf. Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 239 ff.; Hall, Ancient History of the Near 


East, pp. 326 ff.; Garstang, Land of the Hittites; Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der 
Chetiter. : 
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namely the “Mitanni letters” and the “Arzava letters.” In 1902 
the Norwegian Assyriologist Knudtzon, in collaboration with the 
Indo-European scholars Bugge and Torp, under the sensational 
title Die zwei Arzawa-Briefe. Die dltesten Urkunden in indoger- 
manischen Sprache, sought to show that the Arzava letters were 
in Hittite (this is now certain) and that the language was Indo- 
European. Among Indo-European scholars, apart from his collabo- 
rators, the evidence for Indo-European relationship was accepted 
by Pedersen (Nord. Tidsskrift for Filol., 3 Raekke, XII, 1 ff., Idg. 
Anz., XV, 280 ff.), but rejected by others, as Horn (Idg. Anz., 
XV, 1), Kretschmer (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1903, pp. 778 ff.), and 
Bloomfield (Amer. Jour. Phil., XXV, 14). Hempl’s discovery that 
“the Hittite pictographic texts were written in the same language 
as the pictographic texts of Minoan Crete, that is, in Greek of the 
type known to us as Attic,” and that the Tell-el-Amarna texts were 
in Dorie (Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., XLIV, 185 ff.), is nothing but 
the wildest phantasy, much as one regrets to say this of one who 
has contributed so much to American scholarship in the field of 
English and Germanic philology.' 

The problem was raised to a new plane, with every prospect of 
final solution, by the discovery at Boghas-Keui of the Hittite archives 
containing a large body of cuneiform texts in the Hittite language. 
Fragments of a Sumerian-Babylonian-Hittite vocabulary published 
by Delitsch (Abh. Berl. Akad., 1914, No. 3) established the meaning 
of a considerable number of Hittite words. The study of the main 
body of Hittite texts was intrusted to the Austrian scholar Hrozny, 
who in 1915 published a preliminary account of his results under 
the title Die Lésung des hethitischen Problems (Mitt. der deutsch. 
Orientgesellschaft, No. 56, pp. 17-50), in which he declared his com- 
plete conviction of having established the Indo-European character 
of Hittite and gave briefly his most conspicuous evidence. His 
conclusion was provisionally accepted by Ed. Meyer in an intro- 
ductory note, and was widely circulated. The contents of the 


1Inasmuch as some, who have heard rumors that the Indo-European relation- 
ship of Hittite is now accepted, have the idea that Hempl’s interpretation is thereby 
vindicated, it must be stated that there is not the slightest connection or resemblance 
between it and the one to be discussed below. For example, Hitt. kui3, for which 
see below, p. 187, was taken by Hempl as ‘“‘ =Kwes for K&, a genitive of Kas ‘Cos.’” 
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pamphlet were reported fully and without criticism in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1919. But skepticism was expressed 
by some reviewers, notably by Bartholomae (Woch. f. klass. Phil., 
1916, pp. 67 ff.), and it was probably the opinion of most scholars 
that one must suspend judgment, awaiting Hrozny’s promised fuller 
publication. This appeared in 1917, Die Sprache der Hethiter, thr 
Bau und thre Zugehérigkeit zum indogermanischen Sprachstamm. 
Ein Entzifferungsversuch, copies of which have reached this country 
only within the last few months. 

The star witnesses of the previous work reappear, but now forti- 
fied and embodied in an exhaustive discussion of the whole inflec- 
tional system. Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the inflection 
of the noun: u-stems, i-stems, a-stems (IE. o-stems and d-stems), 
l-stems, neuters of the mixed r/n type, abstracts in -Sar and -tar 
(understood as blends of s- and ¢-stems with r-neuters), n-stems, 
and participial nt-stems. The identifications of case endings and 
comparisons with Indo-European may be summarized as follows: 

Nom. Srna. -3 (cf. IE. -s), as -u3, -13, -a3 

Gen. Sina. -a3, -3 (cf. TE. -os, -s), e.g., for u-stems, -wa-a3 or -u3 

(ef. Lat. -wos, and -iis from -ous) 

Dar. Stina. -2 (cf. IE. cons. -stem dative in -at/-et, or, after Kretschmer, 

locative in -?) 

Acc. Sina. -n (ef. Gr. -v from IE. -m), as -un, -in, -an 

Loc. Src. -az (with no resemblance to an IE. locative singular) 

ABL. Sina. — a IE. -éd, -dd for o-stems, and early Latin also -id, 

a 

Nom. Puour. -e3, -e-e5 (cf. IE. -es, -ejes, etc.; in a-stems, where IE. -ds, 

explained as transfer from i-stems) 

Gen. Puur. -a3 (no resemblance to IE.) 

Dart. Puur. -a3 (no resemblance to IE.) 

Acc. Piur. -uS (cf. IE. -ons for o-stems) 


Special importance is attached (and quite rightly, if the inter- 
pretation of the forms is correct) to the paradigm of wa-a-tar, which 
according to the author means ‘water,’ and is to be identified with 
Gr. tdwp, OE. waeter, etc., namely: acc. sing. wa-a-tar; gen. sing. 
ti-e-te-na-d§; loc. sing. t-e-te-na-az; abl. sing. d-e-te-ni-it/d. With 
this is compared the well-known IE. r/n type of neuters, as Gr. 
tdwp, datos, Umbr. utur, abl. une from *udne, OE. waeter, but Goth. 
walé, watins, Skt. gen. sing. udnas; likewise Skt. ddhar, tidhnas, 
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yakrt, yaknas, Gr. o0@ap, ob@aros, jrap, Hraros, Lat. iecur, iecineris 
(*iecinis), femur, feminis, etc. 

The numerals unfortunately are expressed by figures. The 
author finds evidence of dé-, ta- ‘two’ in a compound. 

Among the pronouns recognized may be mentioned: ug, uga 
‘I,’ compared with Lat. ego, etc., gen. (poss.) ammél, dat. ammug, 
compared with Gr. éuoi, éué, etc.; anzas ‘we,’ anzel (or better 
anzél) ‘our,’ compared with Goth. uns, Lat. nés, Skt. nas, ete.; 
zig, ziga ‘thou,’ compared with Att. ob (Dor. rb), oi-ye (Hitt. zi- 
from *tti by a vowel change and subsequent assibilation of ¢, such as 
is assumed in other cases), gen. tuél, dat. and ace. tug, tuga; su- 
me-e&, Sumas ‘you,’ fumel ‘your,’ compared with Gr. bpets, Skt. yugman, 
etc.; a relat.-interrog.-indef. pronoun kuig, compared with Lat. 
quis, Gr. ris, etc. (“Heth. ku- ist =idg. g*; das Hethitische ist eine 
centum-Sprache!”’), nom. sing. masc.-fem. kuzs, nom.-acc. sing. neut. 
kuit, gen. sing. kuél, dat. sing. kuedani, acc. sing. masc. kuin, 
nom. plur. masc. kués, etc., also various derivative adverbs, as 
kuwabi ‘where’ (compared with Lat. wbz, ne-cubi), kuwat ‘while,’ etc. 

Under verbal inflection are given paradigms for the present 
and preterite indicative and the imperative, active and middle. 
Present stems corresponding to the IE. nu- and sko-classes are 
recognized, in addition to the root class. I quote, with omission 
of some variants, the following paradigms of the present indicative 
active: 








First singular... . . jami barmi arnumi 

Second singular. .. jak hardi arnusi daskisi 
Third singular... . jazi harzi arnuzt daskizzi 
First plural ...... jaweni harweni ° 
Second plural .... jatteni harteni arnutteni daskittent 
Third plural...... janzi barranzi arnuwanzi | daskanzi 

















The resemblance to the IE. personal endings (e.g., Skt. -mi, 
-st, -ti, -mas, -tha, -nti) is obvious in the first and second singular; 
in the second plural, if one takes the -ni as an added particle as in 
Vedic -thana beside -tha (similarly then in the first plural -weni, for 
which a change of m to w is assumed); and in the third singular 
and plural, under the assumption of a change of t to z (ef. Are. 
TiOnor, TiWevor= Dor. riPnri, TiWevr). For the third persons note also 
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imperative third sing. arnuddu, third plur. arnuwandu (cf. Skt. -tu, 
-ntu), and present middle third sing. jatta, third plur. janta (cf. Gr. 
rat, -vrat, Skt. -te, -nte, or Gr. -ro, -vro, Skt. -ta, -nta), also third 
sing. jattari, third plur. jantari (cf. r-forms in Sanskrit, Latin, Celtic, 
and ‘‘Tocharian’’). 

I have purposely selected for mention those features in which 
the resemblance to Indo-European is most striking. Many of the 
other comparisons are worthless as evidence for anyone not already 
convinced. The author’s earlier publication showed that he was 
not at home in Indo-European comparative philology and left some 
easy openings for the critic. In the present work he has profited 
by further consultation with so competent an Indo-European 
scholar as Professor Kretschmer, and has generally restated his 
comparisons in a more acceptable manner. Yet he still shows a 
weakness for citing forms from any or every IE. language and from 
any date, if thereby he obtains a form more strikingly resembling 
the Hittite. So in his discussion of Su-me-eS ‘you,’ although he 
now understands that Gr. duets, Skt. yusmdn, point to IE. *usme 
(us weak form to Skt. vas, Lat. vds), from which he derives the 
Hittite form by change of s to § as in Indo-Iranian, and subsequent 
metathesis, yet he cannot refrain from repeating his citation of 
Mod. Pers. Sumé ‘you,’ the history of which, as Bartholomae pointed 
out, is such (cf. Avest. x’makam) that its close resemblance to the 
Hittite form could only be accidental. It would not be difficult to 
pick out items here and there which would seem to discredit the 
author’s understanding of Indo-European relations or his sense of 
perspective. But to my mind that would only becloud the issue, 
which must rest in the main on those resemblances which I have 
summarized above. 

Not, of course, on any one of them. Not, for example, on kui 
‘who,’ and the adverbs kuwabi, etc., for one might as well prove 
the Indo-European affinity of a North American Indian language 
which shows an interrogative stem ga- (satem-language!, cf. Skt. 
ka-) in the adverbs gdma ‘how,’ gaxba ‘where,’ etc. (Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, pp. 674, 676). Nor on a nom. sing. 
ending -s or -§, which occurs in many languages and has been much 
overworked as evidence of Indo-European relationship. Nor on — 
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an acc. sing. ending -n or -m; cf. Finnish acc. sing. -n from original 
-m as in Vogul. Nor on one or two personal endings of the verb. 
Isolated coincidences can of course be found between languages of 
the most diverse origin. But in the aggregate, the resemblances 
mentioned above, if the Hittite forms are correctly identified, make 
a too formidable array to be explained away as accidental. Taken 
at face value, they point to a dominant Indo-European element in 
Hittite inflection. All depends upon the correctness of the author’s 
interpretation and identification of the grammatical forms. 

In the Preface the author emphasizes the fact that he approached 
the study of the Hittite texts with no prejudice in favor of Indo- 
European relationship, rather quite the contrary, and that in the 
initial stages of his study he depended solely on internal evidence 
(important clues to the context being furnished by the frequently 
occurring Sumerian-Babylonian ideograms of known meaning), and 
that only after being thoroughly convinced that the language was 
Indo-European did he make use of the etymological method. Now 
to recall that Jensen made a similar and equally positive statement 
regarding his method of deciphering the Hittite hieroglyphics 
(“ohne Hilfe des Armenischen allein aus den Inschriften oder sonsti- 
gen Quellen,” Idg. Anz., pp. 14, 49), and that countless others have 
deceived themselves in their estimate of their own method, is per- 
haps unfair. For Hrozny’s work is of a totally different order from 
those fantastic interpretations which come to mind. (Furthermore 
the comparative vocabulary by Delitsch had established the meaning 
of many words, and a certain number of grammatical forms, e.g., 
nom. sing. -’, nom. plur. -as, pron. anzel ‘our,’ kuid ‘how,’ verbal 
abstract or infinitive in -war, etc.) But it appears that the intrusion 
of the etymological method was speedy, if not immediate. 

Take the case where his procedure is most fully described, namely 
(pp. 61 ff.) in the recognition of a word for water identical with the 
IE. word and showing the peculiar mixed type which characterizes 
its IE. inflection (see above, p. 186). No single fact could be more 
impressive than this, if established beyond the possibility of doubt. 
The starting-point is a sentence reading nu NIN DA-an e-~iz-za-at-te-ni 
wa-a-tar ma e-ku-ut-te-n(i?) in which NINDA represents a known 
ideogram for ‘bread.’ The one solid fact is the ideogram for ‘bread.’ 
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This is followed by two words which strikingly resemble IE. words 
with the meanings ‘eat’ (Lat. edo, etc.) and ‘water,’ which fit in 
well with a preceding ‘bread.’ So much approved, a word for 
‘drink’ is expected, and for ekutténi, which shows no resemblance to 
the usual IE. root for ‘drink’ (*pé-, *pi-), a Hittite root *eku- 
‘drink’ is set up and compared with Lat. aqua ‘water’ (“lat. aqua 
wird urspriinglich ‘Getrink’ bedeutet haben.” But a Latin ety- 
mology based on a Hittite root is surely premature.) The sentence 
is then translated “‘Nun BROT werdet ihr essen, Wasser ferner werdet 
ihr trinken.” The further identification of an abl. sing. w-7-te- 
ni-it/d and other case forms rests on their appearance in sentences 
containing ideograms for ‘oil,’ ‘springs,’ ‘basins,’ etc. These com- 
binations are worked out with the greatest care and acumen, and 
certainly make one “take notice.” Still one cannot feel yet that 
the matter is beyond doubt. 

In the sentence t-ug-ga 84”An-na-an-na-ds e-e3-mi, translated 
“Teh bin Annannas (ein Frauenname),” the resemblance of the 
first word to Lat. ego, Gr. éya, etc., is not over-impressive, but that 
of the last word to IE. *esmi (Skt. asmz, Slav, jesmi, Gr. eiui from 
*éou.) is striking enough to tempt anyone. And the ending -mi 
seems to be pretty well confirmed otherwise. But for most of the 
verb forms (and it is just in the verb system, as represented by 
the author, that the resemblance to Indo-European is most uncanny) 
the means by which their identification has been reached is not 
described. True, so many different paradigms are given, with 
similar endings constantly recurring, that the only question can be 
as to the correct attribution of these endings to particular persons 
and tenses. How far does it rest on internal evidence, and how far 
on resemblance to Indo-European forms? Some experimental use 
of the comparative method in advance of proved relationship need 
not be utterly condemned. Only one demands the more strenu- 
ously that the results approve themselves on a large scale with 
overwhelming conviction. 

This is the real issue, and it is one which despite the author’s 
confidence is not finally settled in the present work, nor even put 
before us in form for final judgment. Not until he has published 
the continuous texts with his interpretation shall we be in a position 
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to know how well his method is justified by results. It cannot 
then remain long doubtful whether the inflectional system set forth 
in the present work is a reality or a pyramiding of (certainly remark- 
able) plausibilities. If the interpretation of continuous texts of 
considerable extent is generally accepted by cuneiform scholars as 
in the main successful, then the grammatical constructions under- 
lying it will have proved sound. In that case it will not be possible, 
in my opinion, to deny an Indo-European substratum in the Hit- 
tite language. 

This would, however, be far from approving the bald statement 
that Hittite is an Indo-European language, or accepting it on an 
equal footing with other IE. languages of early date. We should be 
face to face with the problem of a peculiar type of mixture, Indo- 
European inflection overlaid with an alien vocabulary. For the 
words known from the vocabulary published by Delitsch, with the 
exception of certain pronouns, have a wholly un-Indo-European 
appearance, likewise the names of the Hittite kings, and even if we 
should accept Hrozny’s IE. etymologies for certain words, it would 
remain true that the Hittite vocabulary is in large measure non- 
Indo-European. Now in the case of a mixed language it is the 
vocabulary that is the borrowed element in the first instance, not 
the inflectional system. It would be preposterous to represent the 
mixture in early English as a direct borrowing of the English inflec- 
tional system by the Normans (whatever mixture there was in Nor- 
man French was in the adoption of English words). It was rather 
that the native English borrowed much of the French vocabulary, 
retaining their own inflectional system, and that the resulting mix- 
ture in English was finally adopted by the Normans in place of 
French. If the substitution of French in the vocabulary had been 
much more thorough than it actually was, it would furnish a parallel 
for what we should have to assume of the mixture in Hittite. Only 
the relation of invader and native would be reversed, for it is most 
unlikely that in that region and period the earlier native population 
was Indo-European and the invaders non-Indo-European. In 
other words we should explain the situation by assuming that 
Indo-European-speaking invaders, while they were racially absorbed 
by the earlier population, also adopted much of their vocabulary, 
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but adapted it to their own inflectional system. The resulting 
mixture became the standard language of the Hittites, of whatever 
origin. 

The present state of the question may be presented in terms of 
comparison. The Indo-European evidence in the case of Hittite is 
not even remotely comparable to that which we have in the case of 
“Tocharian” (‘““Kuchean”). Here the texts are mostly transla- 
tions of known works, so that the meaning does not rest on surmise. 
We have the familar words of relationship and numerous other 
words and inflectional forms of the most obvious Indo-European 
character, also a complete set of numerals from the accounts of a 
Buddhist monastery. Nothing could be more startling than to find 
in Chinese Turkestan a language belonging to the Indo-European 
family, but not to the Indo-Iranian branch, and showing in some 
respects notable agreement with the European languages. Nothing 
could a priori invite greater skepticism. Yet, though the records 
are some 2,000 years later than the Hittite, the evidence was so 
clear that there has never been a murmur of doubt as to the main 
fact. On the other hand the Indo-European evidence in the case 
of Hittite is vastly stronger than in the case of a number of languages 
of which various scholars assert Indo-European affinity, e.g., Lycian, 
Lydian,! Eteocretan? 

1 Hrozny takes as established the Indo-European affinities of Lycian and Lydian, 
but states that in them “in contrast to Hittite’’ the non-Indo-European elements 
appear to be in the majority. Littmann, Lydian Inscriptions, pp. 78 ff., mentions a 


few points of resemblance to Indo-European, but without attaching much weight to 
them. They are in fact far from constituting any clear evidence. 


2 See note on pp. 203-4, which is an addendum to this article. 











THE LEGAL SETTING OF ISOCRATES’ ANTIDOSIS 


By Rosert J. BoNNER 


It was long ago observed by Hieronymus Wolf that the Antidosis 
of Isocrates bears a striking resemblance to the Platonic Apology 
of Socrates. Many other scholars have drawn attention to this 
resemblance and pointed out a number of parallel passages. In 
1898 Vasold’ instituted a careful comparison between the two so- 
called speeches. So far as resemblances in content are concerned 
Vasold’s work is entirely satisfactory; but to the legal setting he pays 
little or no attention. In the matter of forensic technique Isocrates 
is much inferior to Plato who while disclaiming familiarity with 
m év0ade ré&ts (Apology 17c) has skilfully and unostentatiously fol- 
lowed the technique of contemporary forensic rhetoric, as I have 
already sought to show.? But Isocrates is much inferior to Plato 
as a literary artist. Having explained his deliberate choice of a 
defense against an imaginary criminal charge in court as the best 
medium of publicity he renounces any systematic attempt to pre- 
serve the fiction and launches freely into an essay on his professional 
career as an educator. Only occasionally does the reader realize that 
the essay is cast in the form of a forensic speech. As a matter of fact, 
however, Isocrates does loosely conform to the Adyos dixavixds. 

The legal background of the Antzdosis is set forth in a preface to 
the speech itself. Nevertheless Plutarch (Moralia 839c) entirely 
misrepresents the situation. He states that Isocrates won his case 
against Megacleides who challenged him to an exchange of property 
(avridoos) in connection with an unnamed liturgy. Later he was 
challenged to an exchange in connection with the trierarchy by 
Lysimachus and was obliged to undertake the service? Clearly 


1 Ueber das Verhiltnis der isokrateischen Rede rept avridécews zu Platons Apologia 
Socratis. 

2“*The Legal Setting of Plato’s Apology,’’ Classical Philology, III, 169 ff. 

3db0 8’ & d&ravtt tO Bly ovvéiornoay abrd dyves* mpdbrepos ev els avridoow 
mpokadecapévov abtovy Meyaxdeldov, pds dv ox arhvrnce bia voor, tov 5’ vidy réuas 
’Adapéa évixnoe. Sebrepos 5¢ Avowudxov abrdv mpoxadeoapuévov wepi rpinpapxias eis 
avridoow. arrnbels 5¢ thy Tpinpapxiay bréorn. 
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Plutarch has confused the real and the imaginary Antidosis. Mod- 
ern scholars have fallen into a similar error. For example Jebb 
(II, 131) states that “he throws his Apologia into the form of a 
speech made in court against one Lysimachus who, by working on 
popular prejudice, is seeking to cast the burden of the trierarchy 
upon him.’ Isocrates’ own explanation, which is preferable, is as 
follows. Being worsted in an dyridoois wepi rpinpapxias by an 
opponent whom he does not name he was obliged to undertake the 
trierarchy.2. Doubtless the challenger was Megacleides. In the 
course of this trial his opponent had gone far afield and aroused much 
prejudice against Isocrates by dwelling on the pernicious effects of 
his rhetorical teachings. Desiring to make a public refutation of 
these and other charges against himself that had come to his notice 
Isocrates conceived the idea of publishing a speech purporting to 
have been delivered at a trial. The Antidosis case merely suggested 
to him the advisability of publishing an Apologia; the speech does not 
purport to have been written for a dvaduxacia in connection with a 
trierarchy or any other liturgy. He imagines that a sycophant 
named Lysimachus not otherwise known has brought an indictment 
against him and that he repeats the slanders uttered at the Antidosis 
trial. Ostensibly the speech is delivered in answer to this ypadg7. 
Such a situation is by no means exceptional. It was the habit of 
sycophants and personal enemies to take advantage of popular pre- 
judice against a man as evinced by one or more unsuccessful suits. 
The speaker in the third oration (20) of Lysias says: ‘Simon here 
the cause of all my troubles remained inactive for a while fearing for 
his own safety but when he saw that I lost several private suits after 
an Antidosis (€& dvrviédcews) he came to despise me and boldly in- 
volved me in the present trial.’”” Whatever view is taken of the 
1 Jebb (Attic Orators, p. 132, n. 3) points out Plutarch’s error in supposing that 
there were two real lawsuits about the trierarchy. His own error in supposing that 
the second, i.e., the Antidosis, had anything to do with a trierarchy may be due to 


Isocrates’ statement that he must refute the misstatements of Lysimachus regarding his 


wealth, tva pu) miorevdels 6 Néyos eis welfous Kal wAelous Huds EuBadAp Aetroupylas (154). 
But the reference is not to the verdict in the present case but to the danger that 
later another liturgy may be thrust upon him if these slanders are not refuted. 


2 dyriidcews yevouévns wept rpinpapxias kal wepl ratrns ay&vos, ... . Tod yap 
avridlxov, wepi pev dv } plows hv, obdty Néyovrros Sixarov, SuaBadAdovros tiv Tav Adywr 
toy éuav Sivauw .. . . &yvwoar éuhy elvac tiv Aecroupylav (4-5). 


§’ Dionysius De Dinarch. 13; De Isoc. 18; Plut. Moral. 839c. 
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exact significance of é£ dvriiécews the parallel to Isocrates’ fictitious 
case is striking. In spite of his assertion that he has had no experi- 
ence in dtxoypadia and that the speech is a new type neither wholly 
forensic nor wholly epideictic, a Adyos wixTds, it has a distinct legal 
setting. After a general introduction setting forth the character of 
the composition which is conceived of as a sort of preface to the real 
defense there is a proemium (13-28) in which many of the rémo. of 
forensic oratory appear: an appeal for a fair hearing; warnings 
against forming hasty judgments under impulses of anger; the perni- 
cious activities of sycophants against innocent men; lack of experi- 
ence in litigation; the jurors’ oath. 

In conformity with the usual practice he has the clerk read the 
indictment. The exact words are not given either in the form of an 
insert or in the course of the speech. Its general tenor, however, 
may be gathered from the sections that follow the formal reading. 

Isocrates represents the indictment as charging ws dradbeipw 
Tous vewrépous Aévyew SidaoKwy Kai mapa 7d Sixaoy éy rots ayaor 
wreovextety (30). ws éya rTovs Hrrovs Ndyous xKpeirrouvs dbvayar 
movety (15), rt Tovovrous Adyous ypadw, oi kal THY woALW BAGTToOVEL 
kal Tovs vewrépouvs diapbeipover (55). The indictment is nowhere 
classified. One thinks at once of the charge against Socrates, but in 
the absence of any reference to religion there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that he had a ypad) aceBeias in mind. Indeed it is evident that 
Isocrates purposely avoids a technical classification of the charge. 
He perhaps shrank even from imagining so serious an offense as 
impiety. The riunua demanded by the prosecutor is not specifically 
mentioned, but it was in all probability death (28, 272, 322). Testi- 
monial evidence is neither introduced nor mentioned. He relies on 
other means of proof. In accordance with the usual practice he 
proposes to rely on the knowledge of the jury to confirm such state- 
ments as are within their knowledge, xai waprupas ipav airav 
mapéfouar, wept Gv av éyw, Tos KaTa THY HALKiay THY éunv yeyern- 
uévous (93). 

The familiar challenge of Athenian forensic oratory appears. He 
offers to submit to punishment if it can be shown that any of his pupils 
are such oto. paivew' kai ypadeoOar kal r&v &ddorpiwv érBupety (99). 


1 g4o1s was a favorite suit among sycophants. Cf. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens, 
p. 26. 
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He challenges his accuser or anyone else to come forward and 
mention a single one of his students who belongs to this class. 
The challenge is repeated in more specific form in the case of Timo- 
theus. If it can be shown that Timotheus xaxds avjp yéyove Kai 
TOAAG epi twas éEquapre he is willing to admit his liability to pun- 
ishment (106). 

The lengthy quotations from his published speeches which are 
read to the jury by the clerk of the court constitute documentary 
evidence to prove that some of his teachings are impeccable (59). 
But no amount of quotation from published writings could really 
prove that his oral teachings or some published speeches were not 
pernicious in the sense charged in the indictment. At best these 
quotations create a strong presumption in his favor. In the absence 
of exhibits from speeches “which injure the state and corrupt young 
men” (56) the presumption approximates certainty. Here and 
elsewhere Isocrates is really employing the argument from proba- 
bility, the familiar eixéra of Sicilian rhetoric, in a slightly disguised 
form. How is it probable that a man who in his published speeches 
exhorted men to practice virtue should corrupt his pupils? This type 
of argument plays a large part in the speech. If anyone had been 
injured by him he would now surely come forward either as advocate 
or witness against him and help to secure his conviction. Men who 
make a living by writing forensic speeches constantly are to be seen 
at public hearings of cases. As he has never been seen in attendance 
at the courts it is not probable that he taught forensic oratory. 

It is customary for litigants to parade their public services before 
juries. Isocrates ostentatiously disclaims any desire to claim credit 
for the distinguished services of pupils like Timotheus, but the 
detailed encomium that follows belies his disclaimer. It is in fact a 
clever device to gain the very advantage he offers to forego. He 
introduces a reference to his own services to the state in the way of 
burdensome liturgies by quoting the words of a cynical friend who 
sought to dissuade him from reciting his good works. ‘‘Some jurors 
are so savage and so hostile because of their envy and poverty that 
they are enemies not of wickedness but of success, and hate not only 
the most moderate citizens but the most righteous conduct. What 
must you think will be the attitude of such men when you give an 
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account of your life and of services not in the least like theirs ?” (142). 
In the course of a protest against the reasonableness of such an 
attitude on the part of the present jury he contrives to list his public 
services in a less ostentatious manner than is usual in forensic 
oratory. Like Socrates he refuses to produce relatives and friends, 
éXeeva Spduara,! to plead for him, and ends his speech with a realistic 
reference to the clepsydra and an apology for his long speech, &\Aa 
yap alcbavopat, xairep brd ris dpyis Bia pepduevos, Td per biwp jas 
émiXeltrov, abrds 5’ éumrerrwxas els NOyous juepnolous (320). He con- 
stantly uses the second person plural but nowhere uses any of the 
customary forms of address to the jury. One wonders why he missed 
so obvious a means of adding a touch of realism. 


University or CHICAGO 


1Plato Apol. 30 b. 
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“EMPTY” FROM “FREE” 


In an article entitled ‘Zur Etymologie einiger Worter fiir ‘leer’” (IF. 
XXXYV, 265 ff.), the Dutch scholar Van Wijk has brought together a number 
of words in which the meaning “empty” is derived from that of “loose, 
free,” e.g., Dutch een looze noot “an empty (hollow) nut.’”’ He compares 
the occasional German use of frei in the sense of unoccupied as in ein freies 
Zimmer. So in English we may say “I have this hour free.” And the 
naive association between ‘“‘loose’”’ and “‘free’’=“‘ unoccupied” is illustrated 
in a remark recently heard from a colored laundress, that she had “only 
Wednesdays loose.’”’ Two striking examples, not mentioned by Van Wijk, 
are furnished by the regular words for “empty” in Modern Greek and in 
English. 

Ancient Greek dédea, etymologically “freedom from fear” (80s), was 
a technical term for “amnesty, immunity, license.”” From this was formed 
an adjective ddeos, not attested in classical Greek, which must have been 
applied first to persons who enjoyed freedom from punishment, freedom 
from duties, leisure, and so were unoccupied, whence it was extended to 
objects which were unoccupied, empty. So Modern Greek ddeos, “empty” 
(houses, dishes, etc.), and ddedfw, “to empty,” which may, like the English 
verb, take as the direct object that which is made empty or that which is 
removed, e.g., ddeace Ta provtidua, “emptied the bottles,” or ddecace 7d 
Kpaoi dd Ta provridua, “emptied the wine from the bottles.” 

English empty, OE. ademtig, aemetig, “free, idle, void, empty,” is derived 
from OE. aemta, aemetta, “leisure” (NED., Century, Skeat, etc.), and must 
have undergone a semantic development similar to that of Modern Greek 
ddeos from adden. 

A further analogy with the Greek, though it has no bearing on the 
historical transition in meaning, is the fact that OE. aemetta is probably, 
like ddea, a negative compound. Skeat (Concise Etym. Dict.) says: ‘Per- 
haps demetta is for *aemétjon, from aé, prefix, privative, and mot, a meeting 
for business.” So far as the second element is concerned this derivation is 
not so plausible as the ad hoc addition of ‘‘for business’’ to the definition of mét 
may make it appear. More likely aemetta contains a form of the root of 
metan “measure, mete out,’’ and meant originally “lack of assignment, 
freedom from duty,” hence “leisure.” 

Cart D. Buck 
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GENU, GENUS 


The Latin words genu and genus by the similarity of their form as well 
as by that of their equivalents in Greek, Sanskrit, etc., have often suggested 
the possibility of a relationship between them. In a note in the Wochen- 
schrift fiir klassische Philologie (XXXIV [1917], No. 16, cols. 377 f.) Wessely 
adds to our general store of information on the subject the fact that in Slavic 
we have two words, koleno and pokoleni, the former meaning either genu or 
genus, while the latter, itself a derivative of the former, is used to express 
one phase of genus “‘generation.” These Slavic words are, of course, not 
etymologically connected with genu or genus. Wessely’s suggestion there- 
fore adds a very interesting and persuasive bit of evidence for the theory 
that genu and genus are related. But there still remains the question, Why 
should two ideas so far apart as those of ‘‘knee” and “generation” be 
expressed by the same word? 

Perhaps we have the key to the reason for this curious fact in our posses- 
sion and need only to make the proper connection. In one of the Homeric 
Hymas (i. 115 f.), we have the following passage: 


evr’ émi Andou éBatve poyorroxos EiXciOua, 
thy tore dy TOKos Etre, pevoivncen St rexéoOa. 
dpi dé poivexs Bare w7xec, yotva 8 epee 
Aetpwove poraka, peldnoe Se yai’ trévepOer: 


This passage proves that the kneeling position of a woman at childbirth 
was well known; for otherwise it would be impossible for the poet to in- 
troduce this description in such a matter-of-fact way. Frazer in his notes 
on Pausanias (viii. 48.7) gives further evidence on this point. Commenting 
on the image of “Auge on her Knees” he says: 


The image appears to have been that of a woman on her knees in the act 
of childbirth. So Latona brought forth Apollo and Artemis kneeling on the 
soft meadow (Homer Hymn to the Delian Apollo 116 ff.). On the Capitol at 
Rome, in front of the temple of Minerva, there were images representing three 
male figures on their knees; they were called Di Nizi and were supposed to be 
deities who presided over childbirth. These images had been brought to Rome 
from the East after the war with Antiochus, or, according to others, from the 
sack of Corinth (Festus, pp. 174, 176 [ed. Miiller]). The images of Damia and 
Auxesia, goddesses of fertility, represented them kneeling (Herodotus v. 86), 
probably in the act of childbearing. Some years ago a mutilated marble group 
was found at Magoula, near Sparta, which appears to have represented a woman 
kneeling just after delivery (see Fr. Marx, ‘“‘ Marmorgruppe aus Sparta,’’ Mittheil. 
d. arch. Inst. in Athen, X [1885], 177-99). 


In addition to these examples one might perhaps cite the group known as 
the “Birth of Aphrodite,” which seems to be rather a woman awaiting her 
accouchement (see Mach’s Handbook, pp. 99, 100, and University Prints, 
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Series A, No. 94). From these bits of evidence it is safe to assume with 
Frazer that the kneeling position was a common one. Ploss (Das Weib, II, 
161 (6th ed.]) informs us that this position is used in Greece as well as in 
other countries. 

One of the objections that might be raised against this explanation is 
the fact that the root gen is commonly used of the male, “‘beget.”” But it 
is frequently enough used also of the female, “bear.” (And it is difficult to 
disbelieve the ultimate connection with the root of Skt. jani, Gr. yj, 
Slav. zena, ‘‘woman,”’ despite the conflict in the character of the initial 
guttural.) The probability is that “beget” was originally an extended use 
of “bear,”’ for its very nature would make the phenomenon of childbirth 
prior in its consideration by the primitive mind to the idea of begetting. 

The Bohemian word pokoleni seems to be formed from koleno after the 
analogy of verbal nouns belonging to verbs compounded with po, such as 
poruceni “a command,” postoupeni “advancement,” posvécent “a con- 
secration,” etc. Its literal meaning would then be “‘kneeling,’’ for in Slavic 
the word “to kneel” is represented by a totally different root. Is it there- 
fore not possible that we have a word genus from a word genu because a 
generation in the early days of at least a considerable part of our race was a 
matter of getting down on the knees? 

CHARLES J. ADAMEC 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


(For the Slavic words, the genus use is most simply derived from the genu 
use through the medium of ‘bend, branch,” ete. Cf. Archiv f. Slav. Phil., XXX, 
296; Berneker, Slav. et. Wib., p. 546.—C. D. B.] 


NOTE ON as éyduae AND PLATO PROTAGORAS 336 D 

pera St rov "AAKiBeddyv ds ey@ucn Kpirias fv 6 eimrav. 

Professor Wilamowitz’ comment on this Platon i. 138, n. 1, is: “Das 
eine Mal, wo Kritias das wort nimmt, 336d, ist Sokrates nicht ganz sicher, 
wer der Redende war. Es soll auf ihn nichts ankommen, aber ganz stumm 
soll er doch nicht bleiben.’”’ This may sound plausible to anyone who 
thinks as éydua in literal English or German translation. In point of 
fact, however, this frequent Platonic phrase or idiom does not suggest 
uncertainty or doubt. In Phaedo 98E it is employed in the confident 
assertion of fundamental truth: érei vi) tov xia ds éy@ua, ete. In 
Crito 46D it reaffirms essential Platonic moral principles. In Cratylus 
386 C it accompanies a very positive statement of Socrates. In Charmides 
167 E it confirms a strong inductive instance. In Republic 369 B it an- 
nounces a theory of which Socrates has no doubt. In Euthyphron 7 C it 
supports the Platonic principle that weighing and measuring end debate. 





ee 
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In Sophist 251 C and 253 E its context is an unhesitating affirmation. It 
would be superfluous to write out these and many other available examples. 
I have no Platonic lexicon at hand, but in turning over the pages of the 
text the following cases catch my eye: Protagoras 330 D, 354B and C, 
353 E; Phaedo 91C, 93 A, 106D; Gorgias 452B; Cratylus 431C; The- 
aetetus 187 A, Alcibiades i. 106 B. 

A scholar who examines these texts can have no doubt on the matter, 
even if he had overlooked it hitherto. It is a trifling point; but if it was 
worth while to base an ingenious historical interpretation on the misap- 
prehension, it is worth while to correct it. 

Pau SHoREY 


THE SON OF CROESUS 


In a passage familiar to many readers Herodotus (i. 85) tells the story 
of the son of Croesus, who, though dumb from birth (cf. i. 34), at an hour 
of peril to his father burst out in articulate appeal to a Persian soldier not 
to slay the king, and who from that time to the end of his life enjoyed the 
power of speech. Substantially similar accounts appear in Gellius v. 9, 
Valerius Maximus v. 4, ext. 6, and Solinus i. 112. The dumb prince is 
also mentioned by Nicolaus of Damascus (fr. 68, Miiller), and seems to have 
become proverbial—rot Kpoicov madds ovynAcrepos—as may be seen from 
Greg. Cypr. iii. 79 (Paroem. Gr. i. 374) and Apostolius xvii. 99 (Paroem 
Gr. ii. 686), with which compare Lucian Vit. Auct. iii; Somnium 25; Pro 
Imagin. 20. 

On the other hand, the account in Cicero (De div. i. 121) reads: “‘scribit 
Herodotus Croesi filium, cum esset infans, locutum, quo ostento regnum 
patris et domum funditus concidisse,” while Pliny (N.H. xi. 270) says: 
‘sed semenstris locutus est Croesi filius et in crepundiis prodigio quo totum 
id concidit regnum.” 

Between these two traditions there has been held to be inconsistency, 
as there clearly is between Herodotus and the form of the tale in Pliny. 
So Jastrow (in Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, XIV [1914], 
57, n. 4) remarks: ‘‘The omen consists in the fact that the infant speaks 
as in the cases reported by Julius Obsequens.... . In Herodotus the 
story is perverted through the rationalistic touch that the son of Croesus 
was dumb for many years .... but suddenly acquired the power of 
speech. The story loses its point by this modification. The correct form 
of the story is also given by Lycosthenes, Prodigiorum ac Ostentorum Chro- 
nicon 65.1 The ‘speaking’ infant .... was always regarded as an ill 

1 Obviously this work by Lycosthenes (Conrad Woolfhart) in the sixteenth century 
cannot be regarded as strengthening in any way the testimony of Cicero; cf. Jahn’s 


warning as to the use of Lycosthenes, in the praefatio to his edition of Julius Obsequens 
(1853), p. xvi. 
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omen, prognosticating some national misfortune.” But as Schultz well 
points out, in a review of Jastrow’s article (Wochenschr. f. kl. Phil., XXXTII 
[1916], 75), in determining the original form of the story it is wrong to 
regard Cicero as representing an earlier tradition than Herodotus, and the 
tale belongs not with those of the “speaking infant” but to another wide- 
spread type of those of the dumb person who at a crisis acquires speech (of 
which I may mention as an example that which Gellius places alongside of 
ours in his account). If anyone has missed the point Schultz thinks that 
it is Cicero, who has changed the story to one of another type. 

Whether Cicero had read Herodotus (cf. Laurand in Musée Belge, XV 
[1911], 7, and n. 3) or simply took his account through Posidonius or some 
other intermediate, the very mention here of the name of Herodotus makes 
it hard to attach the Ciceronian version to a tradition independent of and 
older than Herodotus. Again, the passages in Gellius and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and even more the proverbial uses already alluded to, surely point to 
the Herodotean form as the one usually current. Must we, then, with 
Jastrow on the one hand and Schultz on the other, regard either Herodotus 
or Cicero, respectively, as having altered the story? I think not, if the 
Ciceronian text be read with care. Cicero mentions no exact age for the 
son of Croesus (as does Pliny), but says cum esset infans. This is commonly 
interpreted ‘‘when he was a babe,” but may it not rather mean “although 
he was a mute [ddwvos]”’? The literal meaning of infans was, of course, 
known to the Romans (cf. Non. p. 55 M.: infans a non fando); the word 
appears in the sense of infacundus (see the examples in Forcellini, s.v.); 
and if further proof be needed it is well furnished by Gellius v. 9.1: “filius 
Croesi regis, cum iam fari per aetatem posset, infans erat.” Here it is clear 
that youth was not the cause of the dumbness of this boy. 

If this interpretation be correct, then Cicero’s version is in no way 
inconsistent with that of Herodotus. There still remains Pliny’s account, 
with the troublesome word semenstris. Here I can but offer a suggestion, 
incapable of proof, namely, that Pliny misunderstood the story as told by 
Cicero, taking infans in its more usual derived sense, and then perhaps 
confused the incident with another which occurred at Rome and which is 
known to us from Valerius Maximus i. 6. 5: “puerum semenstrem in foro 
boario triumphum clamasse.” Or, if not influenced by that tale, he may 
have used. the term semenstris as roughly equivalent to “infant,” some- 
what as our newspapers retail various incidents of ‘“one-year-olds” or 
“three-year-olds.” This, however, is but conjecture; what is of importance 
is the substantial agreement of Herodotus and Cicero. 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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ADDITION TO PP. 184-192 ABOVE 


Since my article was written and in print, there has come to hand the 
January number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, containing an 
article by Sayce on ‘‘The Hittite Language of Boghas Keui,” from which it 
appears that Part I of Hrozny’s publication of the Hittite texts, with transla- 
tion and commentary, came out in 1919. Sayce credits Hrozny with “great 
acumen and a genius for discerning the general signification of a passage 
even where his philological analysis of it must be corrected,” remarks that 
“his discovery of the various forms of the personal pronouns is the most 
brilliant part of his work,” and accepts his identification of the personal 
endings of the verb (some of which he, Sayce, had already discovered). But 
he criticizes him severely for starting with the theory that the Hittite 
language was Indo-European, ‘thereby marring his work of decipherment, 
which is solid and brilliant as long as he keeps clear of this ‘Indo-Germanic’ 
theory.” Several of Sayce’s criticisms apply to word comparisons which 
my article passed over as worthless as evidence. But he also rejects Hrozny’s 
comparison with Indo-European, while accepting his interpretation as 
sound, in the case of wa-a-tar ‘water,’ kui& ‘who,’ kuid ‘what,’ and other 
pronominal forms (some of the specific arguments, however, that he urges 
as positive disproof of Indo-European connection are as captious or mis- 
leading as are some of Hrozny’s arguments in favor of Indo-European 
connection in other cases). Only “the verbal forms are more serious,’’ 
and here he recognizes the agreement between the Hittite and Indo-European 
forms, adding, however, that the forms are not peculiar to Indo-European 
(he quotes some partially similar endings in Vannic and Sumerian), and that 
“moreover, the suffixes of the Hittite verb are not always distinguished 
from one another in sense as they would be in Indo-European.” 

Sayce is, of course, justified in his sharp criticism of Hrozny’s too ready 
assumption that Hittite was an Indo-European language, and he finds signs 
that Hrozny himself is now no longer so sure as he was of the purely Indo- 
European character of Hittite. On the other hand, he speaks of the “‘in- 
dubitally Indo-European element in the Boghas Keui texts,’”’ and his own 
conclusion is, as formerly, “that Hittite was a mixed language, and that 
the coincidences between Hittite and Indo-European prove nothing more 
than geographical contact and mutual influence.” Now in my article I 
indicated that, in view of the non-Indo-European character of the Hittite 
vocabulary, it could only be a question in the main of an Indo-European 
morphological element, which, if substantiated, would present a peculiar 
type of mixture in the language. Such an Indo-European element Sayce 
recognizes, though in no such measure as Hrozny. In any case, the existence 
of an Indo-European inflectional element, as in the verb forms, is something 
not to be so lightly disposed of as the borrowing of isolated words. 
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In saying that “‘in the case of a mixed language it is the vocabulary 
that is the borrowed element in the first instance, not the inflectional system,” 
I was only voicing what has long been the general opinion among scholars, 
based on wide observation and inherent probability, and which has recently 
been most lucidly expounded by Meillet in his interesting discussion with 
Schuchardt on the relationship of languages (Meillet, Scientia, XV [1914], 
403 ff.; Bull. Soc. Ling., LXVI [1918]; Schuchardt, Nord. Tidsskrift for 
Filol., 4 Raekke, VI, 145 ff.; Ber. Berl. Akad., 1917, pp. 518f.). Even Schu- 
chardt agrees that this is generally true, though urging that there are cases 
where there is morphological mixture and also where it is as futile to dis- 
tinguish between indigenous and borrowed as to argue whether (to change 
his comparison to one more familiar) the Mississippi below St. Louis is a 
continuation of the Mississippi with influx of the Missouri, or vice versa. 
He notes the fact, as does Meillet, that the Gypsies of Armenia speak 
Armenian with a Gypsy vocabulary, and gives various other illustrations of 
peculiar mixture. For another, one may cite Dawkins, Modern Greek in 
Asia Minor, who gives a few instances in which Turkish personal endings 
are appended to Greek forms, e.g., first plur.: xowovpucrs (vf), second plur.: 
xowaore (vf). These Greek dialects are thoroughly impregnated with 
elements of the dominant Turkish, and it is not remarkable that bilinguals 
have carried over into their Greek speech even some of the inflectional 
elements of Turkish. It remains true that such an admixture of inflectional 
elements occurs only under conditions of the most intensive contact, if not 
actual fusion, of peoples. It is something quite different from what we 
commonly have in mind when we speak of “borrowed elements,” which 
may result from relatively loose contact. Hence an Indo-European in- 
flectional element in Hittite, if admitted, whether we view it as a substratum, 
as I have suggested, or otherwise, is in any case of greater significance than 
would be a corresponding amount of Indo-European in the vocabulary for 
the réle of Indo-European speech in Asia Minor. As for that, Sayce goes 
even to extremes when he asserts that ‘‘the Indo-European languages must 
have been molded into their leading forms, not in Europe or Central Asia, 
but in Asia Minor.” 

Car. D. Buck 
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Kostes Palamas: Life Immovable. Translated by Aristipes E. 
PHouTRIDEs, with Introduction and Notes. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1919. Pp. ix+237. $2.00. 


Perhaps the glamor of my first light-filled, dream-happy days in Greece 
is swaying my judgment through my emotions, but Life Immovable appeals 
to me as poetry of a high order. Here is a volume that brings the reader 
into contact with an unusual personality and sends one happily wandering 
in verses that breathe the spirit of classical tradition mingled with modern 
Greek history, with national aspirations, with the lore of an ever-imaginative 
people, with the complex problems of the great twentieth-century world, and 
with echoes from the literature of various lands from Hindu theology to 
Walt Whitman, from Shakespeare and Goethe and Dante to the French 
symbolists. The author has been heralded as a new “world-poet,”’ and one 
enthusiastic French critic has declared that Palamas is incontestably the 
greatest poet of contemporary Europe. Naturally, a diffident reviewer 
will not presume to affirm such a comprehensive decision, but I am clear that 
we have to do with a poet of genuine power, whose verse fulfils the old demand 
of Sainte-Beuve: il fait battre le coeur. He deserves to be read widely beyond 
the confines of his own land and tongue; and Professor Phoutrides, with the 
Harvard Press, deserves the cordial thanks of all lovers of life and letters for 
the present translation. 

The Introduction of our volume is in two parts. The first, bearing the 
caption ‘“‘Kostes Palamas, a New World-Poet,” makes profitable reading 
for its biographical and literary information and also for the light it throws 
on the struggle in modern Greece between the “Purists” and the “ Demoti- 
cists.” Probably our readers will recall that in the great riot over this 
question eight students were killed and about sixty wounded. Professor 
Phoutrides himself represents a convert from the “Purists” and writes very 
understandingly of both sides. The second part contains introductory 
notes to the various divisions of the book, which will be found helpful and 
suggestive. 

The selections translated under the title Life Immovable are divided 
into five parts. The first, called “Fatherlands,” comprises eleven sonnets 
on places, with a twelfth on the ‘‘ Ultimate Fatherland,” the elements of the 
world with which the poet will again find himself one when he passes to the 
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grave. These are followed by thirteen poems of similar form on such themes 
as “Imagination,” “The Market Place,” “Loves,” and “A Father’s Song.” 

The second part was written in the dark year of 1897, when even those 
of us who were most hopeful in our affection for Greece could see little 
light. Naturally the patriot’s despair is reflected in the poet’s verse; but 
the faith of the patriot still abides to strengthen the wings of the poet with 
hope for the future, although the general atmosphere remains one of gloom. 
This section contains some unquestionably powerful verse. “The Madman,” 
for instance, is positively haunting: 


And lo, blood of my blood the madman was! 

A past, ancestral, long forgotten sin, 

That, bursting forth upon me vampire-like, 
Snatched from my head the dewy crown of joy! 


After reading the third section, “Fragments from the Song to the Sun,” 
one must agree with Professor Phoutrides that ‘‘we cannot have a complete 
understanding of the symbolism.’’ However, enough is clear to enable 
one to enjoy some strikingly elevated and stimulating verse. Among the 
most promptly enjoyable are “The Poet,” ‘‘Thoughts of the Last-Born 
Men,” and “ Arrows.” 

In “Verses of a Familiar Tune” the poet writes of himself as a guest 
faring to a distant wedding feast. After all, his journey is simply Life, and 


it gives him many things to sing about. In ‘A Talk with the Flowers” he 
mourns a dear dead child. In “Thought” he puts an immemorial question 
in a fresh and striking form. 


Which is the light of Truth? Is it the Law 

That is all eyes or is it some blind love? 

What leads us there? The hidden path where bent 
And trembling we seek our way, or the wide road 
That makes us fly with wingéd confidence ? 


But at “The End” the far-traveled guest, having learned that he has 
been following a dream, lies down, smitten with illness and without comfort. 


And only you, old tunes familiar, 

Ihold. I hold you as a dying darling child, 
Languid and glowing with the fever’s heat, 

Holds on to his dear plaything, with white wings 
New-grown for his long journey, even I, 

The child unskilled, dream-roaming, stript of will! 


In the last section, ‘The Palm Tree,” the poet is desperately hard for 
me to follow. ‘Once in a garden about a palm tree’s shade, some blue 
flowers, here very dark and there very light, talked with each other. A 
poet, who is now dead, passed by; and he put their talk into these rhythms.” 
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Frankly, I do not understand most of these few pages. Music there is, and 
wondrous beauty of imagery; but how much of it all has meaning and how 
much is perishable pathetic fallacy, I do not know. Accordingly, I refrain 
from comment. Yet I must quote this one octave, just to intimate that 
beauty is here for the seeking, and that more clever readers than I may find 
these talking flowers well worth listening to. 


Though small we are, a great world hides in us; 

And in us clouds of care and dales of grief 

You may descry; the sky’s tranquillity; 

The heaving of the sea about the ships 

At evenings; tears that roll not down the cheeks; 

And something else inexplicable. Oh, 

What prison’s kin are we? Who would believe it? 

One, damned, and godlike, dwells in us; and she is Thought! 


About the merits of the translation as such I am not qualified to speak; 
but in as far as I am capable of judging, the renderings are faithful in spirit 
and as nearly adequate as one could hope for. With all modesty, I may 
state that a few words here and there do seem to recall the fact that our gifted 
translator is writing English as an acquired language. These instances, 


however, are so few that we need not dwell upon them. The following 
brief poem will give our readers a chance to make a comparison for them- 
selves and at the same time to enjoy a description of Patros, the birthplace, 


of our poet. 


“Orov Boyyde 7d todvuKapaBo Aiwavi 

’"An’ &ypto Kop’ dxdeverat Sappév’ 4 xwpa, 

Kai 5¢ Ouparat unre cay dvelpov rrdvn 

Ta mpwriva peraéiva rns Ta wAovTopdpa. 

TloAvxapra Traurédta Thy wrouTifovv Twpa, 

T6 xaorpo rns popet, madatixd oreparr, 

Alva rod tévov, Ppdyxov, Tobpxov, ard riv 
apa 

Tlod 7d dtrdoPeuedXwwoar of Beveraavor. 

“Eva Bouvd aroravw tns aypuTvooréxet, 

Kz 6 Ilapvacads Nevxoxapave ordv dépa 


Baia, xe 6 poupeduorns 6 Zuyds wapéxec’ 


Here his mother died when the boy was very young. 


Where with its many ships the harbor 
moans, 

The land spreads beaten by the billows 
wild, 

Remembering not even as a dream 

Her ancient silkworks, carriers of 
wealth. 


The vineyards, filled with fruit, now 
make her rich; 

And on her brow an aged crown she 
wears, 

A castle that the strangers, Franks or 
Turks, 

Thirst for, since Venice founded it with 
might. 


O’er her a mountain stands, a sleepless 
watch; 

And, white like dawn, Parnassus shim- 
mers far 

Aloft with midland Zygos at his side. 
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Abrod mpwravorka 7a aria pov or? pépa, Here I first opened to the day mine 
eyes; 
K’ % wvhun pov ody dSvepo rod ’Oveipov And here my memory weaves a dream 
mréxe dream-born, 
TrAvxed proosBvopev’ elxdva, yd wnrépa. An image faint, half-vanished, fair—a 
mother. 


The title of the volume is a translation of ‘H ’AcaAevrn fay. The classi- 
cal dodXevros is familiar to all of us; but I fancy we think of it as 
“unshaken,” “unwavering,” ‘steadfast,’ and so forth. In the poems 
included in our volume, I find it used of Odysseus who sits dodAevros before 
the xapdiudrAoywpevo dvdreya of Calypso; but elsewhere ‘“immovable”’ 
represents some other Greek word. Even yet I am not quite happy in my 
acceptance of the English title. o:yrys is generally rendered by “maker,” 
often very effectively. However, I must leave further discussion of this 
sort to the pleasure of the reader. 

Students of meter will find goodly material for their consideration. As 
a pure question of form, the sonnet is perhaps the most interesting, but there 
is no lack of attractive matter under other heads. As to rhyme, Professor 
Phoutrides has decided not to render it, and herein he has probably been 
wise. 

In conclusion, may I advert for a moment to the translator’s hope that 
his work may arouse the interest of poetry-lovers in the achievements of 
contemporary Greece. This much he will certainly accomplish, if the present 
volume has anything like the circulation it deserves. I fancy that nearly 
all lovers of the classics share my own danger of being overanxious to see 
in modern Greece any traces of the glory of her prime. That is probably 
the reason a handful of us went so wild at Athens in 1896 when a Greek 
won the first revived Marathon. But even to entirely impartial critics of 
literature I believe the work of Palamas must appeal as poetry of high value 
and real distinction. It is always rather tragic when a serious author 
writes in a tongue understood by comparatively few people; but if the 
message is great enough, it does get itself conveyed eventually; and if the 
beauty is divine enough, some of it will enter into the souls of men, even 
through the medium of translation. In any event, there was nothing else 
for our poet to do. When Palamas and his friends were deciding between 
“purism” and “demoticism” they were deciding this point also. “If 
poetry is to be eternal it must express the individual through the voice of 
the world to which the individuai belongs and through the language which 
the people speak.” 

The material book is a credit to the publishers in all respects. 


F. B. R. HELLEMs 
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The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haverrieitp. Third 
edition, further enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


After a preliminary chapter on the Romanization of the empire and 
some preliminary remarks on Roman Britain, the author discusses the 
Romanization of the country in (1) language, (2) material civilization, 
(3) art, (4) town life, local government, and land tenure, and (5) religion. 
He adds a chapter on the chronology of the Romanization and concludes 
with a discussion of the Celtic revival in the later empire. 

In his account of the Romanization of the empire, Haverfield is both 
discriminating and suggestive. He points out the great difference in extent 
between Roman influence in the Eastern provinces and in the West and 
shows how even in the West the process worked with different degrees of 
speed in different countries. Incidentally he pays a tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the empire (p. 10): 


The old theory that the Imperial age was one of despotism and decay has 
been overthrown, and the believer in human nature can now feel confident that, 
whatever their limitations, the men of the Empire wrought for the betterment 
and the happiness of the world. 

Their effort took two forms. They defended the frontiers against the bar- 
barians and secured internal peace; they developed the civilization of the 
provinces during that peace. The first of these achievements was but for a 
time. In the end the Roman legionary went down before the Gothic horseman. 
The barbarians were many; they were also formidable fighters; perhaps, with- 
out railways and explosives, no generalship could have wholly kept them back. 
But they won no rapid entrance. From the middle of the second century, 
when their assaults became violent, two hundred years passed before they won 
a real footing, and the Roman lines were still held in some fashion even in the 
beginning of the fifth century. Despotism did not destroy, nor ease steal 
away, the manly vigor of the Empire. Through battles without and tumults 
within, through the red carnage of uncounted wars, through the devastation of 
great plagues, through civil discord and sedition and domestic treachery, the 
work went on The age of the Empire is the longest interval—indeed it 
is the one long interval—of peace which has yet been granted to any large por- 
tion of our world. 

The long peace made possible the second and more lasting achievement of 
the Empire. The lands which the legions sheltered were not merely blessed 
with quiet. They were also given a civilization, and that civilization had time 
to take strong root. Roman speech and manners were diffused; the political 
franchise was extended; city life was established; the provincial populations 
were assimilated in an orderly and coherent culture. A large part of the world 
became Romanized. 


How far this general description may be applied to Britain is one of 
the questions which Haverfield discusses. He differs sharply from those 
who hold that the Roman conquest was merely an episode after which 
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Celticism resumed supremacy. He adduces evidence that it was much 
more than this. He shows, for example, by means of inscriptions, that 
Latin was used freely in the towns of Britain, not only by the upper classes, 
but also by workingmen. It was employed also, at least by the upper 
classes, in the country. He cites literary evidence (from Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Martial, and Juvenal), which indicates that by the second century Latin 
was spreading widely in the province. Passing to material civilization he 
uses the evidence furnished by buildings, their equipment and furniture, 
and the arts to demonstrate that the external conditions of life were Roman 
in Britain, as they were elsewhere in the West. So far as the arts are con- 
cerned, however, he recognizes a more extensive survival of Celtic tradition. 
The British Celt, although he adopted the Roman provincial fashion, did 
not abandon his national art completely. An example is furnished by the 
Castor ware, made on the banks of the Nen near Peterborough. To this 
survival of the Celtic spirit are attributed also such sculptures as the Gorgon’s 
head belonging to the pediment of the temple of the Sulis Minerva at Bath, 
and the Corbridge Lion. In both cases the treatment departs entirely 
from the classical manner. 

In his chapters on town life and religion the author makes out an 
equally good case. He presents, so far as the subject permits, concrete 
evidence and he never claims too much. The conclusions which he reaches 
seem wholly justified: (1) that the empire did its work in Britain as it did 
elsewhere in Western Europe; and (2) the Romanization was not uniform. 
So far as the civilized lowlands are concerned, in the towns and among the 
upper classes in the country, the Romanization was substantially com- 
plete, though the peasants were doubtless less thoroughly Romanized. 
The military region, however, Wales and the north, never became really 
Romanized, and in Cornwall and western Devon the Britons must have 
remained substantially Celtic. 

The book, both on account of the scholarly presentation of the subject 
and its numerous illustrations of Roman-British antiquities, is a valuable 


contribution to Roman provincial history. 
G. J. Laine 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Q. Valerii Catulli Carmina. Recensuit, praefatus est, appendicem 
criticam addidit Carotus Pascau. Turin: Paravia, 1916. 
Pp. xv+123. 


The Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum Paravianum was started during 
the war as the result of a reaction against the dependence of Italian scholar- 
shipon Germany. Just as the United States decided during the war to make 
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itself independent for all time of foreign domination in shipping and manu- 
facturing, so Italy decided to make itself independent of foreign domination 
in classical philology. If the reader feels that this comparison is strained, 
let it be said that the Italian government has distributed free copies of the 
first twenty volumes of the series to many scholars in America for propaganda 
purposes. The letter accompanying the set states that “Italy has got rid 
of the German influence and is working with alacrity and independently 
even in the domain of classical philology.”” Can the reader imagine Mr. 
Creel sending out sample copies of Classical Philology ? 

The Catullus is edited by the general editor of the series, Carlo Pascal. 
It is in no sense a new critical edition. It supplies from well-known materials 
a handy text for the series to which it belongs. No manuscripts have been 
collated or examined; the editor is content to use the editions of Ellis and 
Schwabe (Merrill’s excellent collation of O is not mentioned). No new 
theories about the manuscripts and their relations are unfolded. The 
short Preface describes briefly the chief manuscripts, OGR, but of the last- 
named little use is made. Pascal’s commendable principle in establishing 
his text is: Cautius puto a vetustiorum librorum fide, Germanensis scilicet et 
Oxoniensis, mira quadam cognatione inter se cohaerentium, raro aberrare, neque 
unquam nisi cum id cogat necessitas. Yet he insists on reservations, for he 
does not agree with Morgenthaler (and Hale, one may add) that the other 
more recent manuscripts have little or no value for reconstructing the 
archetype. He is influenced by the fact, which has misled so many, that 
some of the minor manuscripts preserve the “true” reading. 

Pascal devotes a good deal of space to justifying the addition of titles 
to several of the poems. Reference to the reviewer’s article on ‘ Hieremias 
and His Citations from Catullus,” Classical Philology, V (1910), 66 ff., 
would have saved him several errors here. 

The brief apparatus is printed in an Appendix. Many passages in which 
the manuscripts differ from the reading adopted in the text are passed over 
without notice in the apparatus (e.g., ut, 2. 7, conturbabimus, 5.11). Usually 
an intelligible text is furnished, even where the text is in great dispute, but 
some of the old cruces are left “crucified” (e.g., 25.5; 66.59). In such cases, 
however, the apparatus quotes an emendation. Occasionally there is a new 
emendation of the editor’s, as in 29.23, urbis o probissimet. 

The critical Appendix is followed by the testimonia, drawn chiefly from 
Schwabe, with some additions of dubious validity. An index of names 
completes the volume. 

The volume will be preferred by some to Ellis’ Oxford text for its greater 
conservativeness, if not for its typographical appearance. The type is large 
and legible, but the paper is inferior. The blue cardboard cover, with a 
picture of the arch of Titus, is attractive but scarcely durable. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
University or Iowa 
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M. Annaei Lucani de Bello Civili Liber viii. Edited by J. P. Post- 
Gate. Cambridge: University Press, 1917. Pp. cxii+146. $1. 


This edition is a continuation of Postgate’s edition of Book VII in the 
same series. In addition to Book VIII it contains lines 1-18, 167-214 
of Book IX. There are 112 pages of introduction, 34 of text, and 112 of 
notes and index. 

The historical Introduction deals exhaustively and critically with 
Pompey’s last days. The first chapter deals with the sources and their 
relation to one another, a difficult question. A postscript makes this sug- 
gestion: ‘‘Much of the difficulty concerning the relation of Florus’ narra- 
tive to Lucan’s would be removed by the assumption, to which there is 
evident objection, that the epitomator of Livy made use of Lucan and that 
Florus used the Epitome.’ A desperate situation to call for so desperate a 
remedy! 

A lively and detailed account of Pompey’s wanderings and death is given. 
Lucan has too often been treated as a meticulous historian by sober scholars, 
and Postgate tends to take them too seriously, even when his own point of 
view is unobjectionable. May we not be allowed to assume without dis- 
cussion that Lucan did not necessarily get from his source the description 
of the exact manner in which the fagots were obtained with which to burn 
Pompey’s body? It ought to be unnecessary to take a paragraph to explain 
that Lucan invented Pompey’s dying remarks. No newspaper reporter is 
likely to have been on the spot. 

Of the three excursus, the first deals with the route and chronology of 
Pompey’s flight. It is supplemented by a chronological table and a map. 
The second excursus deals with geographical matters, and the third with the 
proper name of the battle, Pharsalia or Pharsalus. Postgate decides in 
favor of the former. 

A brief critical apparatus precedes the text. The notes are in general 
adequate and satisfactory. Students interested in the history of Pompey 
and his times and those interested in the elucidation of Lucan’s eighth 
book will find Postgate’s edition a useful one. 

B. L. ULtMan 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 





